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arily re prese ne the views of the 


News of the Week 


A Vigorous Election Campaign 
- papaieeommay campaign is being conducted with astonish- 
ing vigour, and those who said that it was bound to be 





dull have dropped the phrase and are perhaps searching 
for another. All the Party 
country and piling speech upon speech with such an 


leaders are touring the 
exhausting expenditure of effort as is familiar in America, 


bit has not hitherto been seen here. The mechani- 
zing of public oratory is largely responsible for this 
intensification. Broadcasting reaches millions:  micro- 
phones at ordinary meetings convey every modulation 
of the speaker’s voice to thousands. No one can resist 
the opportunity to touch audiences who have never 
before been accessible. The only drawback is that the 
tuicrophone sets a severe limit on a speaker's gesture and 
general freedom of action. Let us state the bare facts 
Dissolution the 
Labour 160: and the 


Besides these there were seven Independents 


and figures of the situation. At the 
Unionist Party numbered 396 ; 
Liberals 46. 
and there were six seats vaeant. The nominations for 
the General Election will be on May 20th, polling will take 
place on May 30th, and the results will be declared on 


that evening and the next day. The new Parliament is 


to meet on June 25th. 
* 4 * * 

Election Addresses 

It is impossible to keep abreast of all the speeches, but 
we may pick out some of the most significant events. 
The newspapers of Monday published the Election 
Addresses of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald. Mr. 
Baldwin notes that in spite of unemplovinent the pros- 
perity of the people asa whole is greater than ever before 
it British history. “ P make no spectacular promises,” 
he savs, “ but Tami resolved to consolidate the advances 
already neede.” Ele points out that the Mmipire to-day 


is by far the best market which Great) Britain has. 
Hence the creation of a Colonial Development Fund to 
there 


make good better. He renews the pledges that 


general tariff, but sub- 


shall be no taxation of food and no 
ject to those pledges no industry will be debarred from 
presenting to an tmpartial tribunal its claim: for a Safe- 


guarding duty. 


Safeguarding 

This, of course, leaves Safeguarding more or less where 
it was. It is true that access to the tribunal will be much 
casicr, but no industry will be able to make good its claim 
unless it can prove, for one thing, that a Safeguarding 
duty would not injure other industries. The test ease 
in the popular estimation is rightly the iron and steel 
it is not 
industries whose finished products are the raw material 
We cannot help thinking that 


if the iron and steel industry could really convinee the 


industry. a single industry but a congeries of 


of many other industries, 


tribunal the door would be epen to vencral Protection. 
As long as that does not happen Mr. Baldwin is entitled 
to draw a distinction between Safeguarding and = Pro- 
tection in the ordinary sense. 
% * x 
The Railways 
Mr. Baldwin 


desirable for 


next insists that rating relief is) as 


prosperous industries as for depressed 
welcome, as the 
One might 


have thought that they had a positive dread of a pros- 


industries. The emphasis is very 


Opposition tried hard to confuse this issue. 
perous industry becoming more prosperous. Yet what 
than that a 
industry should be able to colarge its cnterprises and offer 


could be better for the countrys thriving 
many more openings to well-paid labour? Referring to 
the depressed basic industries mainly the coal and iron 
and steel group —Mr. Baldwin points out that these are 
strictly dependent upon the ctlicicnes 

There is the heart of the trouble. The 


earricd only on the steel track. It is to. this 


of the railways, 

heaviest tratlic 
can be 
point especially, he says, that help must be directed it 
unemployment is to be swiftly reduced to normal. The 
idea of railway reform has been greatly advanced by the 
advocacy of Lord Beaverbrook, who has made a special 
study of railway cle fects. The CNP naditure on road work 
is also to be inereased, but Mr. Baldwin is right. we are 
sure, in giving preference to the railways. 

* * * * 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Address 

Mr. MacDonald's Election Address is appreciably shorter 
than Mr. Baldwin's. He refers first (as is natural in his 
[763j 
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new constituency of Seaham) to the distress in the coal- 
fields. “ The gencral strike of 1926,” he says, was the 
price which the country had to pay for the Tory majority 
of 1924. History repeated itself. Reaction bred unrest.” 
As a gloss upon the real origins of the general strike this 
would be hard to beat. As to the cure of unemployment 
among miners, Mr. MacDonald is a little ambiguous. 
He says that the coal industry “ requires to be nation- 
alized,” but that the distress “in the meantime ” must 
be dealt with; hours must be shortened ; pensions must 
be extended, and coal must be better used. He accuses 
the Government of having “ devised nothing ” to decrease 
unemployment, “until this clection began to wake 
them up.” The Government, we are next told, have 
‘* systematically taxed the necessaries of life of the wage- 
earners.” This reads as though it might have been 
written before Mr. Churchill abolished the tea duties. 
Then Mr. MacDonald says that trade is the special 
concern of Labour. ‘“ We, unlike the Tories, are not a 
class Party.” We cannot help remarking that there is 
more talk about class warfare in the Labour Party than 
in any other Party. No doubt Mr. MacDonald thoroughly 
disapproves of it, but at any rate he has not been able 
to repress it. However, it is a fine ideal which Mr. 
MacDonald professes—that national prosperity should not 
be the opportunity for profiteering, but should open up 
the prospect of an ampler life. 
* * * * 


Mr. MacDonald promises Treasury grants for slum 
clearance. Maternal mortality “ must be reduced ” and 
larger benefits for mothers are offered from the National 
Health Insurance funds. Under the head of Education 
he proposes to reduce the size of elementary classes and 
to provide the necessary grants for boys and girls to 
proceed to the Universities through Secondary schools. 
He would pass the Factories Bills, ratify the Washington 
Eight Hours Convention and amend Trade Union law. 
Pensions would be unified and extended. As for taxation, 
it is explained that the fundamental principle is that the 
standards of life should not be lowered “ as has happened 
under this Government.” There would be higher 
taxation of the rich, and land values would again be 
brought under contribution. A Labour Government 
would continue the pacifying work that Mr. MacDonald 
himself was able to do at the Foreign Oflice in 1924. 
We admit that Mr. MacDonald’s record at the Foreign 
Office was excellent. His statement on this subject. is 
almost the only one which we can read without making 
reservations, although it is right to add that the whole 
document is free from the faults of the unscrupulous 
auctionecr. 

* «x ay cod 
The White Paper 

The Government have issued a White Paper containing 
memoranda on the Liberal * conquering 
unemployment.” The memoranda are made in the names 
of various Ministers. There is also a memorandum on 
the finance of development loans, which is rather differently 
described. It “prepared by the 
Treasury on the directions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.” In brief, the White Paper points out that 
the total number of men between the ages of 18 and 50 
years who would be available for the Liberal schemes 
“involving manual labour in the open” would be not 
more than 300,000. If 60,000 additional men were to 
be profitably employed under the Liberal housing scheme 
there would have to be an inerease in the number of 
craftsmen for which no provision is made. Telephone 
and electrical development would need a “ substantial 
which, we gather, could not be pro- 


scheme for 


is said to have been 


‘ 


increase in plant ” 


vided soon enough to affect the unemployment figures 
within the period contemplated by Mr. Lloyd George, 
Road construction would involve long absence froni hone 
for most of the workers, and the building of huts would 
add * Married 
men would be in the position of having to provide for two 
Under the 
either miners would have to accept agricultural waves 
or there would be trouble the 
and the unskilled temporary workers who were |cing 
paid at a much higher rate. Altogether the White Paper 
uncompromisingly condemns the Liberal schemes. 


‘ 


enormously * to the cost of construction. 


homes. proposed land-drainage schemes 


hetween farm-labourer 


of * * * 


We must add that there is substance in the criticism 
that the Government ought not to have published at 
the public expense memoranda which are necessarily 
ex parte statements. It that Liberal speakers 
and writers acted most unfairly, not to say unconstitu- 
tionally, in persistently declaring that permanent ollicials 
could find no flaw in the Liberal scheme, and that the 
Government dared not say so. The Government, there- 
fore, have this fact on their side—that they have ouly 
spoken for those who are prevented by regulations from 
speaking for themselves. What 
of various Ministers’ Reports is no doubt the collective 
wisdom of Departmental officials. Nevertheless, it is 
regrettable that the Government should have adiiinis- 
tered their rebuke—richly deserved —in this form during 
the election campaign. 

* * 1 * 
Improving Trade 

The improvement of trade is undoubted. Last mouth 
the exports of British goods were £4,976,000 more than 
in April, 1928. It is true that there were two more working 
days this year, but a comparison of the first four mouths 
of this year with the two preceding years confirms the 
impression of improvement. The respective figures are 
£223,083,000, £237,205.000, £241.412.000. The unem- 
ployment figures last week fell by more than 31,000, 


is true 


is stated in the names 


* * * 
The Star of Socialism on the Wane 
in Australia has been broken 
In the Queensland 
elections last Sunday the Socialist Government suffered 


Trade Union “ tyranny ~ 
where this was least to be expected. 
its first reverse for fourteen years. The success of the 
combined Nationalist and Country parties is all the more 
MeCoriniack, 
had made gallant efforts to curb the extremists of his 


significant, since the Lebour Premicr, Mr. 


party, and had prepared an claborate programmic of 
industrial development for the relief of unemployment. 
The new Government is pledged to the same policy, 
with this difference 
and political jobbing there will be a deliberate encourave- 
Another blow to doctrinaire 
as also, indeed, to M. Poincaré’s own polic 

is the triumph of Home Rule party candidates in Alsace 
at the municipal elections last week. The 
Socialists on the Strasbourg municipal council has been 
reduced from twenty-four to seven. 

* * * « 


that in place of State extravagance 


ment of private enterprise. 
Socialism 


nuniber of 


Reparations 

When we write, the issue of the Reparations Conference 
is still in the balance. The general effect of the last week 
has been to concentrate on the real question —how much 
can Germany pay without damage to her eredit and 
currency, and how much can the Allies safely receive in 
order to meet the debts to America without dislocating 
the ordinary processes of international trade ? According 
to an intelligent forecast of the final Report, which is 
being drafted by Sir Josiah Stamp and Dr. Schacht, 
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Germany agrees to an annuity of a little over two milliards 
of marks (£102,500,000) subject to the following safe- 
guards : 
of the protected or conditional payments might be sus- 
pended ; that not only the transfer but also the collection 
of such moneys (the * conditional ” payments) should be 
capable of suspension for two years, and that if necessary 
the amount should be revised; that Germany should 
benefit proportionately by any modification of the whole 
debt position as between the Allies in the future. 
* + ¥ + 


These desiderata seem to us only fair as compensation 
for the safeguards which will disappear with the lapse 
of the Dawes scheme. It is suggested that the umpiring 
which would be necessary to determine the facts could 
be entrusted to the proposed International Bank. Unfor- 
tunately, the French Press continues to mix a good deal 
of political wine with the water of common sense. M. 
Franequi, the Belgian delegate, also insists on compensa- 
tion for the German marks left in Belgium after the War, 


though this, together with the dispute about the 
Spa Conference percentages, cannot possibly come 
within the terms of reference of the Experts. It has 
now been made clear, by the way, that the British 


delegates abandoned their claim for the arrears of debt 
pavments to America (£200,000,000) only on certain 
fulfilled, 


the Allied Memorandum in April itself proved abortive. 


definite conditions, which were never since 





Mr. Churchill has rightly insisted that Great Britain 
cannot give up the other £50,000,000 which covers the 
Army costs of the Dominions. 
r * * * 

Signor Mussolini and the Pope 

The Italian Chamber has ratified the Lateran Treaty 
by an overwhelming majority, but the speech of Signor 
the the State the 
caused a good deal of pain among Roman 
He said that the Popes before Benedict XV. 


reall unsympathetic to the Risorgimento and called 


Mussolini on relations between and 
Papacy 


Catholics. 


foreign troops to check the movement towards national 
the reminder, 
their 


statements 


reedom. This is true in substanee, but 


course, Was not appreciated, More serious in 


mediate context were Signor Mussolini's 
it the State must always be supreme in education, 
nd that the local sovereignty granted to the Papacy 
ly the Lateran Treaty does not mean full sovereignty. 
The Chureh, he explained, could never be entirely free 
The speech has 


for a 


sshe was subject to the Concordat. 


nexpectedly provided subjects of controversy 
ng time to come, but it need not be supposed that 
the Vatican will refuse to ratify the Treaty. 

* * * * 


Egypt 
Messages from Egypt show that an immense amount 
'good has been done by the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement 
sto the water supply. Of course, Great Britain has 
ways been ready to satisfy Egyptian demands in regard 
0 the Nile, but a 
successive Egyptian Governments who linked them 
ith other Great Britain 
neognizes that Egypt has a right to withhold her consent 
om any waterworks in the Sudan which would affect 
‘he supply in Egypt. Further, 
till be allowed to inspect works in the Sudan. The road 
how plainer than it was to the discussion of more 


settlement was made impossible 


and very wild demands. 


Kgyptian 


surveyors 


‘portant questions. 
+ + + # 





Sardoli 
The inquiry set up by the Governor of Bombay into the 
flevances of the small farmers in the Bardoli district has 






that in the event of currency difliculties one half 


proved that, after all, the movement against the reassess- 
ment of land values was genuinely justified. In a country 
where fabricated grievances are rampant this revelation 
is a surprise, but now that the discovery has been made, 
the Governor has very rightly and speedily promised 
revision. The average increase in the values set upon the 
land at the per cent. The 
Committee of Inquiry reported that the average increase 


reassessment was about 22 


ought not to have been much more than 5 per cent. 
One wonders whether the Bardoli district alone has 
suffered from the mistake. If other assessments are 


wrong they must also, of course, be corrected. 
x » * * 
Trade with Russia 
The the Anglo-Russian Committee has 


issued an encouraging statement about the Trade Dele- 


Chairman of 


gation to Russia, but we are not to see the Delegation’s 


full Report until after the General Election. 


a a a x 
The World Postal Union 
Let those whose imagination boggles at the idea of 
international co-operation conditioning our national 


sovereignties consider the real significance of an organism 
such as the World Postal Union, which has held its ninth 
this The 


the world is already governed internationally is shown 


Congress in London week. extent to which 


In an article on our League of 
Dogged 
fifty vears ago the simple code 


Nations page this week, 


perseverance was needed to establish some 


of international postal 
The 
the 


regulations which we all take for granted to-day. 
work 
mankind a consciousness 
the that the 
Union has held one of its meetings in this country, and 
it was fitting that the Prince of Wales should have been 


same creative energies are at consolidating 


League and developing in 


of common. interests. This is first time 


asked to make the opening speech. As our readers 
know even if thes are not philatelists a special issue 
of stamps was authorized for the occasion. We were 
not impressed by the result. 

* * : * 


Exhibitions 

On Tuesday the Prince of Wales’ services were once 
more in request, this time to bless an enterprise of which 
the lion-hearted 
and women of north-east England 


Knglishinen and in- particular men 
may well be proud. 
The Tyneside Exhibition is in itself a standing refutation 
of the idea that our trade is languishing from apathy, or 
that those who have to steer the ship of our heavy 
industries are dispirited. Whatever leeway remains to 
be made up by our business men in the psychology of 
salesmanship, the Empire Marketing Board has set an 
excellent example in its pavilion, which the Times cor- 
architectural and decorative 
The idea of Wembley 


lives again in the Ibero-American Exhibition at Seville, 


respondent describes as the * 
success of the whole exhibition.” 
which was opened with royal pomp on May 9th. Just 
as there is a quite surprising aflinity in the national 
characters of Great Britain and Spain, so there is nothing 


in the world so much like the British Commonwealth 
as the family of nations which are now celebrating 


their common allegiance and traditions. 


* * * * 


Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 45 per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100 }{x.d. ; on Wednesday week 100{x.d.; 4 year ago, 100{x.d. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88}; on 
Wednesday week 88}; a year ago 90}. 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 77} ; on Wednesday week 77}; 
a year ago 77}. 


Conversion Loan (34 
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Mr. 


LL that there is to be known about the electoral 
programmes is already known, and within the 
next fortnight the electors must make up their minds. 
It is unusual to attribute political boldness to Mr. 
Baldwin ; he is said by his critics amiably to follow the 
line of least resistance without any wish to be the real 
ruler of events. But we wonder whether it would not 
‘be right to discover in Mr. Baldwin’s method a daring 
which scarcely anybody has suspected. 
It certainly is not that he has failed to propose bold 


things--though he has not proposed them in a_ bold 
manner. His programme has wrung from that eminent 


Liberal observer, Mr. Spender, who writes in the Daily 
News, the remark that various kinds of financial assistance 
which the Government are “ prepared to contemplate ” 
must by now be “enormously in excess of anything 
that the wicked Liberals have promised.” How is it 
that a programme of expenditure on public causes which 
has so impressed this experienced Liberal is associated 
with inertia’ We must believe that the low key of 
Mr. Baldwin's statements is deliberate. About railway 
development, Colonial development, road development, 
more pensions, and the expansion of the Health and 
Education Services, Mr. Baldwin has allowed—-possibly 
encouraged —his Ministers to say much more than he 
has ever said himself. May not the reason be--indeed 
is not the reason almost certainly —that he refrains on 
some set principle from ever putting any statement 
in the form of a promise? He knows how easily the 
unforeseen vicissitudes of political life may cheat the 
statesman; yet the promise will remain, exposing the 
man who made it to the charge of bad faith. 

Nor is that the only disadvantage of promisce-making, 
It is, as a matter of fact, a very healthy process for a 
man who throws his words about to be brought to judg- 
ment by public opinion. <A far greater danger than the 
demoralization of statesmen is the demoralization of 
the tone of politics and of the nation itself. It is terribly 
simple when the leader of some party has started the 
game of clectioncering with a sensational bid for public 
favour for another leader to say “I double you” and 
for yet a third leader to say “ I treble you.” Mr. Baldwin, 
we suggest, has tried very deliberately to cut himself 
free from this sinister game. He may have said to himself 
something of this sort: “If IT am going to offer the 
public something more enticing than is offered by either 
Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. MacDonald, and if my offer 
has to be accompanied by a pledge that I shall not fail 
to make my promise good -and what is the use of promis- 
ing at all if I can’t better them ?-—I shall be involving the 
honour of my party and myself in a matter of which I 
vannot possibly see the end. Would it not be wiser to 
ask people to judge by what I have done already, and, 
for the rest, to tell them all that is in my mind, but 
frankly to refrain from promising ? ” 

Mr. Baldwin, apparently, thinks that there is no greater 
snare for democracy than the insincere bidding at a 
General Election. If he can get a majority without having 
made a single promise he will have done something to 
discredit the bogus auctign. He will have played a great 
stroke for democracy. His calculations may not “ come 
off,” but surely it is “ bold ” to try to win the allegiance 
of a susceptible and volatile public (whose fancy has 
already been engaged) by flatly refusing to try to impress 
them with the current terms of the political market. 
Mr. Baldwin, though he despises the art of playing down 
to the public, is a pretty shrewd judge of the enduring 
qualities of public reason, for which incidentally he has 


——y 


Baldwin’s Boldness 


a considerable respect. So he may be right. At all 
events we sincerely hope that he is. 

What was accomplished in the Parliament which has 
just come to an end —and it is to that 
more than to the future that Mr. Baldwin appeals was 
remarkable. The enlargement of the Pensions sclieme 
was a great act of public justice and humanity. The 


record almost 


extension of the Franchise to bring in women on equal 
terms with men was in itself the most thorough-going 
profession of democratic faith that any Government has 
ever made. The Local Government Act was a tremen- 
dous undertaking, and in the hands of Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain this vast reconstruction of local finance and 
of the Poor Law almost incredibly approached simplicity, 
Another great undertaking is embodied in the Act for 
the distribution of electric power. Those Acts do not 
by any means exhaust the list, but they deserve to stand 
at the head of it. 

As for the future, Mr. Baldwin means to stand above 
all things for peace peace abroad and peace in industry 
at home. On Monday he expressed the “* hope” that 
the new Government conclude an 
agreement with America which “will lift the problem of 
disarmament on to the plane of action and not of talk.” 
His cure for unemployment is what everybody admits 


would be able to 


is the only permanent cure—such an improvement of 
trade as will absorb the unemployed into their natural 
industries. No doubt schemes for improvised temporary 
work, on the ground that idleness is demoralizing, anid 
that anyhow idle men have to be paid for doing nothing, 
Mr. Lloyd George has led the way 


economists, Mr, 


are very attractive. 
in this manner. 

Keynes and Mr. Henderson, have published an excel- 
lently written and diverting pamphlet in support. of 


Two accomplished 


Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme and pledge to find work for 
all the unemployed within two years without a penny 


of expense to the taxpayer. For our part we are quite 
willing to believe that these authors are right in many 
of their detailed figures, and that the average Conser- 
Notably, there has been 
a tendency among Conservatives to underrate the number 
of men who would be indirectly employed by a huge pro- 
When this has been 


vative critic has been wrong. 


gramme of road construction. But 
admitted, the fact remains that Mr. Llovd George asks 
us to believe that at the end of two vears of specially 
invented work, mainly on roads and bridges -work which 
would inevitably have the character of “ relief ~ work — 
British industry would somehow have received such a 
stimulus that all the men would be wanted back at their 
ordinary jobs, 

We do not Why should the 
creation of more roads in a country which already has 
the best roads in the trade to that 
extent % Obviously it is not bad roads that are delaying 
the recovery of trade. They have little or nothing to 
do with the depression in the heavy industries. The 
chief culprit, as Mr. Baldwin has acknowledged, is not 
the roads but the railways. He has accordingly expressed 
his opinion that the balance between railways and roads 
Which has been rather 


and cannot believe it. 


world stimulate 


both being of course essential 
upset by the speed in improvement in the roads should 
be corrected. He thinks that the railways ought to be 
developed so as to become equal to any in the world. 

From the point of view of restoring trade, and thus 
reaching the permanent solution of 
investment of money by the State in the Colonial Empire 
would be far and away more profitable than the ivest- 


unemployment, 


ment of equivalent sums in road making and = other 
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The 


Dominions happily control their own development, and 


ventures, needed but not urgently needed, at home. 


do it well, but the slender resources of the Colonies under 
the Colonial Office are quite insuflicient to pay for the 
research, and = so 
Here is a field 


would 


railways, roads, irrigation, scientific 
on, Which are indispensable for progress. 
in which money invested by the Government 
multiply itself a hundred-fold, perhaps a thousand-fold. 
The sprightly articles contributed recently to the Times 
by Major Walter Eliot must have surprised many who 
had not listened to the truth as told by the Empire 
Marketing Board, and had not grasped the « xtraordinary 
jnerease of British Colonial trade. 

People and 
decrease of British trade with China, but they forget 
that the trade with West Africa amounts to £14,000,000 
a year, China takes only £10,000,000 worth of goods 


from us, Italy only £13,000,000, Spain only £10,000,000, 


naturally rightly deplore a temporary 


Mr. Lloyd George laughed at the idea of troubling about 
a “nigger on a bicycle” in connexion with unemploy- 
ment, but it so happens that the purchase of a bicycle 
is the 


So it is well worth talking about after all. 


surest index of the economic status of a negro, 


We are only at the beginning of developing our vast 


Colonial Empire. It will give us the opportunity to write 
a fresh chapter of Imperialism, and to write it very 
differently from the old chapters. The vision is of white 
men and men of other colours co-operating in mutual 


health of The 


wealth of the tropies cannot be withheld, for it belongs 


respect for the wealth and mankind, 


to humanity ; but when the well-being of the natives has 


been secured as the first charge on and the first duty of 


the developers, there will be an ample share for those, 
including men now unemployed, who will help to build 
and to provide the equipment for these great new 


countries, 


In Defence of the Faith 


The Spirit of Orthodox (Eastern) Devotion—IL. 


[Professor N. Arseniev, author of ** Mysticism and the Eastern 
Church,” is a Russian scholar who has many associations with 
this country. He is now Professor of Theology in the University 
of Warsaw. We published last week the first of two articles he has 
written for the Specraror on™ The Spirit of Orthodox Dei otion.” 
This is the second of them. Ed, Svpecravor.| 


MVUE great Russian theologian, Khomjakoff, writes : 

“The Church and her members know, by the inner 
knowledge of faith, the unity and = incomprehensibility 
of her Spirit which is indeed the Spirit of God.” “The 


power of reason alone,” he goes on to say, “ cannot grasp 


God’s truth, the weakness of man becomes evident in the 
inadequacy of argument. . . . The Chureh is) mani- 
fested neither as Seripture nor as Tradition, nor 
as Works: but she bears witness of herself, as also 
the Spirit of God which dwells in her, — bears 


witness of Himself in Scripture. For Christ knows what 
is His, and the Church also, wherein He dwells, knows by 
innate conviction, and cannot help but know the outward 
expression of her own life. "Holy Seripture, Tradition, 


md Works pleasing to God, are not external formal 


manifestations, but vehicles of the Spirit, witnesses of 
His life in the Chureh, and therefore only intelligible to 
Him who is part of himself the Spirit. The Church’s 
life is derived from the Spirit of God. For her the Divine 
Spirit is at the root of all understanding. 

We know God through His Spirit given to us through 
the Church. 

The Spirit of God is the Spirit of Truth, to which all 
The Church infallible, 
because her life and understanding came from the Holy 
Spirit. It is of the Church as a whole that we speak, not 


error is) foreign. therefore is 


of individual members, or groups of members. As a whole 
only is she infallible. Truth is revealed to holiness and 
the knowledge of truth is not apart from moral achieve- 
Perfect 


groups of individuals, but to the Church herself; that is 


ment, holiness belongs not to individuals or 
tosay to the Spirit of God abiding in her. 

It is obvious that no man, however exalted or holy and 
however high a dignitary of the Church, can understand 
the truth in all its perfection. Such knowledge is reserved 
for the brethren united in love, in other words, for the 
Church in its entirety. When, 
Patriarchs replied to the encyclical of Pope Pius TX in 
1848, their statement was in full accord with this belicf 
in the Church as a “Neither the 
Patriarchs nor the Councils have ever the power to 


therefore, the Eastern 


living organism. 


introduce anything new, because in our Church only the 
whole body of the Church is the Guardian of truth.” 
For us the knowledge of Truth is by no means a form, 
It is part of our innermost consciousness, rooted as that 
consciousness is in the Church. The Church for us is not 
merely an external authority but part of our very life. 
For us she embodies the Holy Spirit of God, which has a 
dwelling in us all. Khomjakoff has said that the expres- 
authority ” could not be applied to the Holy Spirit 
as manifested in the Church, and regenerating the life of 


sion “* 


the individual soul. The expression “ authority ” is in 


his opinion too little, too external. It sounds almost like 
blasphemy to apply it to that fountain of Grace, the 
Chureh. No, the Church is not an * 


could we apply the word to God nor Christ. 


authority,” neither 
Authority 


means something external. “ Not an authority,” he 
reiterates, “ but truth itself, and at the same time the 
inner life of the Christian.” The Lord Christ Himself 


and the Church live in the Christian and have more part in 
his life than the heart in his breast, making that life one 
with the common life of the Church. 

The Church therefore is not only something subjective 
real than the 
aggregate of her members. She is real with the reality of 
the Spirit of God the Giver of life. At the same time the 
Church is not only an invisible power, 


and personal given to us. She is more 


She is also visible, 
having part of her life in our temporal human world, and 
For the head of the 
“The Word 
The Church 
therefore is not an abstract idea and not merely a mystic 


part embodied in external forms. 
Church is He whose Spirit abides with her. 


of God became flesh and dwelt among us.” 


She is a tangible reality as well, as the Word of 
* All that 


beginning, all that we have heard and seen, all that we 


reality. 
Life was to the first Disciples. was in the 
have looked at with our eyes or touched with our hands 
was the Word of Life.” “* The Word was made flesh ” 
and the Chureh of God continues in this world the revela- 
tion of the Son of God, because the Church lives His life. 
In the Church continues the regeneration of humanity 
accomplished by the Incarnation, suffering, and resurrec- 
tion of the Son of God. ‘ By death thou hast killed 
death.” 

Superabounding life poured into this world through the 
Incarnation of the Son of God and through His victory 
over death. From this source flows the beneficent life 
of the Church and the transfiguration of Man. This 
beneficent life transfiguring the human being is mani- 
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fested with special power in the Sacraments of the Church. 

The highest manifestation of the transfiguration of the 
flesh by the power of God we have in the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, which is the essence of the life of the Church. 
For here as in a single stream all those smaller streams 
which make up her life are combined. The presence of 
Our Lord who is suffering and glorified, the union of the 
earthly with the heavenly, the transmutation of the 
earthly and mortal into the heavenly, that is into the 
true flesh and the true blood of the Son of God, lifts up 
the heart of weak human nature by the partaking of the 
Body of Christ. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem said that through the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist we become ‘‘the bearers of Christ” both 
in our souls and in our bodies. We receive in ourselves 
the seeds of Eternal Life, and through this our bodies 
receive even riow the pledge of resurrection. In_ the 
words of St. Irenaeus: “ Our bodies partaking of the 
Eucharist are no longer mortal but receive the hope of 
resurrection . . . . they will rise in due time.” 

We received our Spiritual food by Grace only, for we 
never could have deserved this precious gift. The 
liturgy of the Church speaks of our complete weakness, 
our absolute nothingness, and withal there breathes a 
spiritual striving, an incessant cry of the heart, and con- 
trition of the soul. In the prayer before the Communion 
we say: “ Oh Lord, relent, deliver, forgive, cleanse my 
heart, O Lord, and renew a right spirit within me.” 

Our King, our Lord, enters Himself into the penitent 
and contrite heart, as St. John Chrysostom says in his 
prayer: “ My Lord and my God I know that I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldst enter the temple of my soul. 
It is empty and barren and Thou hast in me no worthy 
place wherein to lay Thy head. But since Thou has 
deigned te come down from the heavens, deign also to 
stoop to me in my contrition.” 

We have also a wonderful prayer by Demetrius of 
Rostoff, who says: “Enter my Light, illuminate my 
darkness. Enter my Life and revive my deadness. Enter, 
my Physician, and heal my wounds. Enter, Flame of 
Divine Love, burn away the thorns of my sins and kindle 


in my heart a fiery Love of Thee. Enter, my King, and 


The Economic 


oe may or may not be truth in the assumption 

that His  Majesty’s Government declined — the 
invitation to take part officially in the Bareclona Exhi- 
bition, which opens next Sunday, as a protest against the 
further increase in the Spanish tariff promised at the end 
of the year. Certainly, Spain’s economic policy is a matter 
of grave concern for all the nations who are pledged to 
the only sane measures for the recovery of Europe's 
trade— which were prescribed by the World Economic 
Conference* ; Great Britain, in particular, has to bear 
the brunt of Spanish cconomic nationalism, because 
Spanish exports to this country are foodstuffs and raw 
materials which are admitted free of all duty, whereas 
British imports into Spain are precisely those articles 
which under the full force of the Protectionist 
tariffs and trade restrictions. Yet even such a Free Trade 
enthusiast as Mr. Walter Layton has recognized that the 
movement towards freer trade must be 
gradual, inasmuch as the national units in many cases 
depend on a fiseal policy rooted in the soil of pre-War 
Protectionism, and no country is going to endanger her 


come 


necessarily 





* Spain’s © dignified withdrawal” from the League in 1926 was 
perhaps not solely a matter of polities and pride. It may have been 
vontrived by an astute Dictesor so as to provide a convenient alibi 
on the occasion of the Geneva discussions on commen principles 
of economic policy. 


Se 


be enthroned in my heart and rule Thou there. Thoy 
alone art my King and my Lord.” 

The sacrament of the Eucharist is also a Sacrament o 
brotherly union in one God. The nature of the Church js 
revealed with special power in the Sacrament. “ All of 
us constitute one single body because we take Conmu- 
nion of the same bread,” both the quick and the dead, 
the Church on earth and the Church in heaven. In the 
highest place in the Church stands the Holy Virgin Mother 
of God; she and we are all united in the Sacrifice of the 
Eucharist. We constitute one single body, the great 
organism of the Church under one single head. 

The Orthodox Church does not express itself only in 
doctrine and ritual and moral teaching. The Church is a 
reality ; it is life revealing itself visibly, creative life. All 
this appears to us with special clearness in this tine of 
persecution and torture which our religion is undergoing 
in Russia. 

The joy of our risen Lord, the faith which appears as a 
victory over the world, the gazing of the eyes of our 
heart on the glory of the risen Victor, the Conqueror of 
death and hell: it is by these things that the persecuted 
Russian Church lives to-day. These things live in her 
mind and are as the very essence of her being. For her 
the risen Christ who has overcome death enlightens the 
world of suffering though it be. 

N. ARSENIEY., 


whole world 


[The Very Rev. W. HW. Hutton, D.D., Dean of Winchester. will 
contribute an article next week under the title, * What is the 
Catholic Church 2?” 
* Philosophy and Religion,” by the Archbishop of York, Thi 
Elements of Religion,” by Professor Albert A. Cock, of University 
College, Southampton, * Evolution and Revealed Religion.” by 
Dr. Charles EF. Raven, ** The Nature of Christ,” by Dr. Alfred 
Garvie, Principal of Ncw College, Hampstead, and Hackney 
College, * The Gospels as Historical Documents,” by Professor 
C. H. Turner, * The Miraculous Elements in the Gospels. 
by Dr. Gordon Sclwyn, “ The Ethic of Christianity. by 
Dr. F. R. Barry, “ The Witness of the Saintss> by Evelyn 
Underhill, ** The Philosophy of Prayer,” by the Abbé Bremond 
D.Litt., Member of the French Academy, * The Meaning of 
Sacraments,” by Canon Oliver Quick, of Carlisle, * The Spirit of 
Catholic Devotion,” by the Rev. Martin D’ Arcy, and © The Spirit 
of Orthodox (Eastern) Devotion— 1,° by Professor N. Arsenice.| 


Previous articles in this series have been: 


& . 
Policy of Spain 
financial stability for the sake of keeping in step with 
her neighbours. 

However, the 
have at last borne fruit. It is announced that an important 
delegation of the Federation of British Industri: 


lamentations of our manufacturers 
is. to 
proceed to Madrid in June to discuss the vexed questions 
with the men on the spot, and presumably to try to impress 
on General Primo de Rivera that the days of mereantilis 
are long since past and over. 

Spanish economic policy presents two conspicuous 
on the one hand an uncompromising Pro- 


the highest tariff wall in Europe excluding 


features : 
tectionism 
Russia— and on the other hand a tightening of State 
control over trade and industry which again has its 
parallel only in Russia. It will be argued that a dictator: 
ship must depend to a very great extent on the good will 
of business that vested 
are so firmly entrenched there is not much hope of a 
But 
the general ignorance of economics in Spain, even among 
cultured people, is appalling, while under the present 
dispensation there can be none of the healthy political 
rivalry that often reacts on trade conditions. At the 
June of the National Consultative Assembly 


circles, and where interests 


change likely to benefit the ordinary consumer. 


session 


last year the only protest came from the Marques de 
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Rozalejo who demanded on behalf of the silk industry 
the same Customs protection as is given to the Catalan 
textile industry! He pointed out incidentally that the 
present Royal Commissioner for the silk industry was 
not altogether suited for the post, as he was one of the 
most prosperous manufacturers of artificial silk in the 
country. This is in keeping, how ever, with the tradition 
set by previous Governments who regularly left the 
tariff schedules to be drawn up by representatives of 
professional interests. 
our Government entrusted the task of drafting tenancy 
laws to a landlords’ association ! 

*“ Hunger Tariff’ of 1922 is estimated 
1,300 million 
Very often the high margins of Pro- 


The so-called 
to have cost the Spanish people some 
pesectas annually. 
tection secured for certain industries far exceeded the 
value of the goods produced. Thus textile manufacturers, 
mine-owners, steel magnates, sugar refiners, above all 
the Catalan 
And there were cases when the market became 


industrial magnates, reaped handsome 
protits. 
closed to foreign goods that were not produced at all in 
Spain. Costs of production went up steadily and reached 
The tariff 


rates thus imposed a heavy burden on the ever-patient 


a figure exceeding that of the United States. 


consumer, and placed Spanish traders in an aggressive 
position vis-d-vis foreign countries. 

British exporters have cause to remember the com- 
mercial treaties which sanctioned this state of affairs. 
As a result of the Anglo-Spanish Commercial Treaty of 
October 3ist, 1922-—- which was not essentially modified 
by the Convention of April 5th, 1927 
into Spain have accounted for barely half the value of 


British imports 
Spanish exports to this country. Even so, the indus 


trialists were not satisfied. In their anxiety to wreck 


some of those commercial agreements Catalan manutfac- 
turers went so far as to suggest that the imterests of 
Spain's industries were being once more sacrificed to those 
of her paltry (miserrima) agriculture an epithet which 
scems rather absurd, in view of the fact that landed property 
represents about 55 per cent. of the national wealth and 
the value of agricultural production is twice or three 
times that of industry. 
campaign for the denunciation of the Treaty with Great 
* His Britannic 
‘might well 


include half the world,’ and that sueh an extension 


There was, in particular, a 


Britain chiefly on the vrounds that 
Majesty’s Territories” (the term used) 
of a special tariff treatment would) prejudice Spanish 
trade with the Latin-American countries. The question 
of the interpretation to be giventothe term was actually 
settled only a few months ago by an Exchange of Notes 
hetween the two Governments (issued as a White Paper 
by HLM. Stationery Office). 


that on this point the British Government has stood 


It is satisfactory to note 


firm. 

To what extent General Primo de Rivera (formerly 
Captain-General of Barcelona) has been during the last 
few years the tool of the big business interests in 
Catalonia and the Basque provinces it ts difficult’ to 
determine. It would be strange, indeed, if his firm policy 


towards Separatism as a_ political movement should 


have as its counterpart a deliberate kow-towing to 
what is in the last analysis a form of economic Separatism. 
Certainly the National Economic Council created in 1924 
is considered to be nothing but an instrument of big 
business, although Labour is nominally represented in it. 
What we have to notice in recent years, however, is rather 
the concentration of economic power on “* uneconomic ” 
principles. 

To a greater extent even than in Fascist Italy the 
doctrine of the defence of national production 
ensuring drastic measures of protection for the merest 


besides 


Imagine what would happen if 


pretence of national manufacture— has led on to the 


control of industry by the State. In 1927 the Government 


created a Regulating Committee of Industrial Pro- 


Without a 
Committee no new industry was to be created, nor any 


duction. favourable report from this 
existing industry extended or transformed. Again, between 
1925 and 1928 30,000,000 pesetas of bonds were issued 
under the scheme for the assistance of national industry. 
Customs duties, as it happens, represent the principal 
item of the annual budget, while a surcharge is also 
payable in order to bring the revenue collected in pesetas 
up to its equivalent in gold. It is, therefore, not much 
comfort to know that, as the Spanish 


has pointed out on 


Ambassador 
various occasions, the Customs 
duty on steel and coal is not to be further increased 
or even that Great Britain is to have the privilege of 
sending 750,000 tons of coal a year under a_ special 
tariff lower by 40 per cent. than any in force. 

The purpose of suppressing competition in industrial 
spheres is clear enough from the much-discussed coal 
import regulations. — First, centralized selling agencies 
were established, then came the proposal to restrict 
importations of coal to one channel. It is true that so 
far this has not been done, but our exporters who have 
built up depots and organizations in Spain may well 
be apprehensive in view of what has happened to French 
and British oil companies in consequence of the Spanish 
importation and sale 
Minister 


planning 


Government’s monopoly of the 
of petroleum and its products. The present 
of Finance, Senor Sotelo, is reported to be 
further monopolies including that of a large “ combine ”’ 
to control the customs administration. This worthy 
distinguished himself last vear by a speech mede to 


welcome ears at) Barcelona, ino which the complete 


elimination of foreign business interests was declared 
to be the goal at which the Government was aiming : 


se 


no longer shall Spanish industry and = Spanish 


labour be exploited by the foreigner temarks 
like this from a responsible Minister betray a woeful 
lack of understanding of the ordinary processes of 
international trade, and to-day there is surely no longer 
any virtue in isolation whether political or cconomiec. 

The net result of this interference with the freedom 
of trade is simply that the Spanish consumer is obliged 
to accept what is served out to him, mostly inferior goods 
at an exalted price, while the well-organized manufac- 
turers rule the country behind the political facade. 


It is not difficult to persuade the workers that their 
interests are identical by presenting unemployment as 
the only alternative, or to frighten the Government with 
the bogy of Catalanism—or even a recrudescence of 
svndicalist troubles. Statistics reveal a rise in wholesale 
prices of about 90 per cent. on the figures for 1913 (we 
should remember that in the case of Spain the War 
did not cause any considerable economic dislocation), 
and the cost of living has very nearly doubled as compared 
with pre-War days. 

A Spanish knows. the 


situation very well was moved to advocate a desperate 


acquaintance of mine who 
remedy. He said in effect: “To save your country 
in the War you adopted conscription, though it went 
very much against the grain; so now to save British 
trade with Spain you must. sacrifice your principles 
to the extent of retaliating by putting duties on foodstuffs 
coming from Spain.” That would, no doubt, be the 
view of our National Manufacturers. — For 
her own sake, however, as well as in the general interest, 


Union of 


it is to be hoped that Spain will come sooner or later to 
value co-operation, economic no less than political, now 
that her delegates are back once more in “ the atmosphere 


of Geneva.” Ww. 2. G 
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Folk Museums 


[We cordially endorse Sir Henry Miers’ plea for an open-air 
museurp similar to the Skansen at Stockholm, which would attempt 
to illustrate every aspect of the history and life of the country: 
Now that we have a London Museum, will not some public-spirited 
citizen provide us with an ** English ~ museum si nilar to that of 
Stockholm %— Ep. Spectator.| 


ee fifty vears ago Dr. Hazelius, of Stockholm, 
1 transferred to the Swedish nation the unique 
collection which he had gathered together by the efforts 
of a life-time, to illustrate the industrial arts and the 
manner of life of the people of Sweden and Norway during 
the past centuries. This was really the earliest attempt 
to set before the public the conditions under which 
the peasant folk had lived, and the work which they 
accomplished, and so to illustrate an aspect of history 
which had been almost: neglected in ordinary museums 
and art galleries. 

For some years the Hazelius collection was distributed 
and housed in several buildings, each in charge of peasant 
women wearing the old national costume, but the whole 
group of collections received the name of * The Northern 
Museum.” 

The English translation of the oflicial guide in 1889 
contained an introduction by Mr. ©. IL Derby, which 
closed with these words: “it is very much to be wished 
that a British (or English) museum, with a still better 
claim to that designation than the noble and compre- 
hensive institution in| Bloomsbury, should be founded 
in’ London.” 

Forty vears have clapsed and this wish is still unful- 
filled, though we have at last a “ London Museum.” 
Meanwhile much that might have been housed in such a 
* British” or * English Museum ~ has been irretrievably 
lost. 

The © Northern) Museum ~ in Stockholm has been 
re-established in a fine building which was open in 1907, 
and has grown into a great institution. No less than 
116 rooms on three floors, surrounding a great hall, 
contain masses of objects illustrating not only peasant 
life in Seandinavia and neighbouring countries, but also 
the culture of the higher classes ; further, there are special 
collections illustrating such subjects as hunting and 
lishing, primitive beliefs and old) custom, social institu. 
tions and handicraft. 

In addition to all this there is, near by, a new section 
known as the “ Skansen,” which has been in existence 
since 1891, and was the first * open-air museum.” Here 
are to be seen old cottages and other buildings, windmills, 
farm-houses, log and turf huts, barns, steeples, even a 
church, brought) from = various parts of Sweden and 
Norway, re-erected in a public park and furnished with 
materials of the period to which they belong. They 
give a vivid picture of peasant life and home industries, 
such as can never be supplied by mere book illustrations. 
The park is also a sort of National Zoological Garden 
containing many living birds and beasts in cages. 

A country which does not possess such a collection 
lacks one of the most powerful aids to the proper under- 
standing of national history. 

Green's History of the English People in Us7b brought 
out a great deal which bad been entirely overlooked in 
the conventional histories of that period. They had 
been mainly oceupicd with the lives of the great and 
the rich, and gave no picture of the life of the more 
humble people. 

In the same way our museums and art galleries have 
been mainly occupied with fine art and the possessions 
of the wealthy, which consist to a large extent of foreign 
art and handicraft; there is little of a truly national 
character about them: many of them, it is true, are now 





collecting so-called“ byaones,” the household utensils 
and domestic apparatus of carlier years. But there is 
noe comprehensive English museum, or even local misery, 
showing the habitations and work-rooms and appliances 
of our ancestors, the manner in which their houses were 
built and their industries carried on. 

The Folk Museum at Haslemere, collected by the late 
Master of the Charterhouse, is one of Seandinavian 
Peasant Arts. 

Meanwhile, Skansen has received elsewhere the sincerest 
form of flattery : it has been imitated with great success 
at other places in Seandinavia, and ino many other 
countries. 

England still lags behind: at Hull and at) Hastings, 
there is the intention to do something: at a few other 
places, ¢.g., at Salisbury, at St. Albans, and in the National 
Museum at Cardiff, individual rooms of the past: have 
been reconstructed in the Museum. But there is no open- 
air muscum to give us a living picture of our race. 

No doubt it) was far easier to make such a collection 
lilty years ago in Seandinavia, where at that time, and 
indecd up to the present, most primitive conditions of 
life prevailed, and ancient customs have survived, in 
the remoter country distriets, than it would have been 
in Britain, where the industrial revolution swept away 
almost all traces of the old dwellings and the handicralts 
which they housed. But much could yet be done by 
saving and accumulating old buildings otherwise doomed 
to destruction, both in town and country, and by recon 
structing others. 

The museums of the country could contribute from their 
stores cnough material to make these live again before 
the eves of later generations. 

It is surely not too late to carry out such a scheme; 
but a beginning should be made at once or the opportunity 
will be lost. Hixry Minn 


A Visitor from Manchuria 


5 lage wars, famines, floods, typhoons, brigands, snd 
Bolsheviks of the Far Kast) bewilder and even 
bore me with their unfamiliar names and eriss-cross 
purposes. It might all be happening on Mars instead of 
within ten days of London by air and rail. 
But when a friend asked me recently whether PE would 
like to meet one of Chang-Tso-lin’s generals who had 


occasion to witness the unmasking of the propaganda 
carricd on by the Soviet: Embassy in China, Twas 
delighted. TE dislike Communists, and admire the little 
ex-guerrilla leader who saved Asia from anarehy, and who 
sate 


nearly beeame an Emperor. The Marshal has Vs 
seemed to me a romantic figure, a modern Genyliz, 
with his military genius and staunchness to his friends. 
So FE sought out General Linson-E. Dzau at the first 


opportunity, 

The General was educated at West Point and left that 
Academy to become Secretary to the late Dr. Wellington 
Koo, then Chinese Anmibassador in Washington. I er, 


he became Enelish Secretary to Dro C. Te Wang Ow 
Foreign Minister) at the Peace Conference, and in 12 
he was Treasurer to the Washington Conferenee. After 
that he beeame for a time a Professor in a College at 


Peking, and in 1926 went to Manchuria, first as the 
organizer of a technical school in Chang-Tso-lin’s arsenal, 
and later as the Marshals special representative to the 
British and American Embassies in Peking.  Pasked lun 
whether he did not) consider the late Marshal as the 
saviour of his country, and one of the greatest ligures in 


recent history, 
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General Dzau would not admit (perhaps he was too erent undeveloped coal-lields, silver-lead and copper 


olite to do so) that Chang-Tso-lin) was) pre-eminent 


the statesmen he has met, but he certainly 


ynony 
onsiders that his late chief saved China from Bolshevism. 


“THe was a small man.” he said, with a omiuld 
manner, as IT daresay vou have heard. Yet no one ever 
entered his) presence without being impressed by his 
personality, or left it without feeling invigorated by 
with his clear and forceful mind. You 


contact may 


have heard stories about our gambling all night. They 
are quite untrue. 
dinner, between our day’s work and our. night’s work, 
while we were waiting for the oflicials of the administra- 
tion to assemble, but from 11 pm. until 3 a.m., or later, 
we invariably held a War Council. The Marshal 


Naturally visitors secing us 


never 
went to bed until 4 a.m. 
at play after dinner concluded that we continued until 
dawn, for they knew that there was always activity in 
the Headquarters Staff until that hour. The truth ts 
that most of the important decisions, whether strategie 
The Marshal's 
political — and 
When he was killed 
it was found that all his personal property, amounting to 
more than €1,560,060, was left to the scheols in Manchuria, 
His sen, Chane-Hsuch-liang, the 
General of the North-Eastern 
on the work his father began in education and bringing 
with Western thought. Pe 


r political, were taken during the night. 


vreatest interest, apart from his 


military activity, was in education. 


present Governor. 


Provinees, is) carrving 


fil countive ito Linve plays 


coll and tennis, takes the keenest of interest in all 
forn of industrial development and is) introducing 


with the 


snow being initiated by the Nanking 


various measures of reform in conformity 
democratic institution 
wvermment. 
General Dzau is over here on business. so I inquired 
What he thought about our own position in China. [is 
comments candid, but sound 


were quit to me they 


NCOUPAGING, 
"We want British help badly, both on the technical 
id finanetal side. Your people have a good and intimate 


knowledge of China and are deservedly trusted. It is 


truc that seme of your old-cstablished firms will have 
to change their ste reotyped methods of doing business. 
Man \ firms, for instance, have seen the wisdom of doing 
wa with the comprador S\ stem and enabling Knelish and 
Chinese business men to mect cach other faee to face. 
Young China has large ly been trained in America, as I have 
myself, Some of us are ultra-modern — too modern perhaps, 
too estranged from Chinese tradition, for there is some 
truth, Dam afraid, in the assertion T sometimes hear that 
the reputation of my countrymen for hon sty is not being 
phi ld as strictly as it Should be. 
wonder at it, after all thes 
Central China ? 


gerate the loosening of the moral code, and in Manchuria, 


But can vou altogether 
vears of war in South and 


Kven so, you in the West tend to exag 


Where we have enjoyed a Stable government for the last 
juarter of a century ever since the Russo-Japanese War, 
While the rest of the country was in turmoil, the word of 
our business men and merchants has be« noand wall always 
he as good as our bond. Chang-Tso-lin never failed to carry 
mit hids pledges conc thie present Government will continue 
WS tradition. 


The opportunities for development in the Provinces 
O Hedungkiang, Kirin, Liaoning and Jehol are enormous. 
They are practically une x plored from: a veological stand 
point, but there is good reason to believe that they 
"ll prove richer than Yunnan, already an important 
There is hardly a stream in the North 
mM which gold cannot be panned, and there is abundant 


placer gold near the Amur and Aigun Rivers. We have 


Mining area. 


We used to play mah-jong after 


a subject with a very strong claim to be taught. 


agricultural land 
standing empty. Last vear two million people poured into 
the overcrowded and 
Why 4 


knew there was peace and freedom here and a chance to 


i 
deposits, and enormous areas of rich 


these four Provinees trom 


wrecked regions of Central China. 


war- 
Because thev 
‘make good ~ after four or five vears’ hard work. These 
new settlers don't mind work, provided they can work fou 
themselves and not for the brigands who have preyed on 
them in the past. This year we expect a inillion more 

and that staffs and 


agricultural Inspectors. You can imagine that with such 


is quite enough for our welfare 
an influx of people and the natural resources we Possess, 
we have need of the best financial and technical aid we 
can get.” 

That I 


Immigrants staggered mie. 


could imagine. although the number of the 


Lately T have seen how the 
new settlers in Greece are building up thre prosperity of 
that country at an amazing rate. Kvidently the same 
thing is likely to happe nin Manchuria, on an even larger 
le that eve rvthing that 


A tidal wave kills 


back page of ou 


scale, following the well-known ru 
happens in Asia is of vast proportions. 
50,000 ( hrinve \( and Wwe 


{ 


read of it on 
Miaister ol 
conquered hall the world, but he is hardly 


daily papers. The Thrones and Crowns ” 


mentioned in 


our histories. And now there is an Eldorado up there in 


the North 


prairies two million men and 


wold and t has 
Whose rivet! nih vor d ad to Whose Virgin 
wornen went last vear without 


Yrars-Brows 


my knowing it! I’. 


Architecture as a School Subject 
‘ ‘ ENER AL, knowledye, 


auvething hh 


iy tha Cholastte world, aN 


mean almost Public School exami- 
nations it offen means a mixture of history, geography, 


preparatory schools, Su) far 


and Seripture : at) privat 
as the writer i able to recollect, it used to 
means (1) Who is Chaneellor of the Kxchequ r? and 


(ii) What do you know of Cleopatra ? (the 


Invariably 


answer to 
(i) being somebody one could not conceivably Sp ll, ana 
lo (11), bricthy,  . leopatra had a meedle “). Ih CNamiina- 
tions at Oxford, on the other hand, 


veneral knowledge 
something about the Pe loponnestan 


means, quite simply, 
War. 

There is, however, another kind of general knowledge, 
which masquerades tnder the name of Knglish literature 
book does Becky 
Dombey and Son?” 


or, * From which of Shakespeare's plays are the following 


and consists in knowing, “In what 
Sharp appear? or, “° Who wrot 
quotations taken % Much ghostly and agonizing know- 
ledge of this sort is: first aequired by small boys sitting 
the Common Entrance Examination to Public Schools, 
and continues to haunt them until at the age of cighteen 
are sale I\ sheltered from. it for ever by the 
four walls of an office in the City No doubt, the more 
reads the better, but the only 

to do literature is, after all, to 
devoted to facts about literature 


or so thes 
a boy reasonable {hing 
with read it. Time 
is nearly always time 
wasted and can only be defended on the ground that a 
certany amount of general knowledge is) essential to oa 
boy's education. In that case, why favour literature at 
the expense of alleother branches of art? Is) general 
reerettabl 


sculpture, music, 


ignorance about literature so much more 


than eoneral ignoranec about parti - 
arehitecture ? 
In these days of widespread building, the elements of 


architecture and the history of its development constitute 


Just 


as in the sixteenth century every gentleman could write 


a sonnet, so in the eighteenth century every gentleman 
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knew the five orders and could criticize a building: the 
result was excellent. In the Victorian age there was 
little or no public conscience in the matter and the 
result was, on the whole, deplorable. What is to be 
said of our own age by future generations ? 
Architecture is a good school subject for a number of 
reasons: (i) It offers opportunities for drawing, and a 
very large number of boys enjoy drawing ; morcover, 
one tends to remember a thing when one has drawn a 
picture of it. (ii) It helps the teaching of history, 
simplifying the almost overwhelming task of getting a 
boy to “ see the centuries ” as different entities ; and, no 
less than the study of dead languages, it connects the 
modern world with the ancient. (iii) It is not entirely 
an abstract subject: the practical advantages of the 
pointed arch in ecclesiastical architecture, or the solution 
of simple household problems in domestic architecture, 
bring what the book-reviewers call “a weleome touch of 
(iv) The present age is an 


reality into the class-room.” 
London = and, 


age of architectural transformation in 
generally speaking, an age of architectural activity, and 
this should help to arouse interest in the subject. 

But how teach architecture? There are difliculties : 
the masters are not expert in the subject ; there are not 
enough elementary books about it; there is not time. 
Of these objections the first is not a serious one : actually 
there are probably several masters in every school who 
know a good deal about it, and those who do not have 
only to teach themselves, keeping the proverbial 
“chapter” ahead of their pupils. (Such a state of 
affairs tends rather to make the lesson more lively and 
interesting.) The second objection, lack of elementary 
books, would soon cease to be real if schoolmasters 
provided the demand, and if publishers would restrain 
their passion for anthologies of Poetry for Lower Forms, 
and the like, of which there are now far too many. As 
a matter of fact, there are already one or two quite 
suitable books : for small children (or, indeed, beginners 
of any age), .Irchitecture Shown to the Children, by Gladys 
Wynne (T. C. and EF. C. Jack, Ltd.), is an ideal book, 
full of illustrations and well-chosen photographs ; for 
rather older students, Architecture, by A. L. N. Russell 
(Chatto and Windus), is interestingly written and can be 
used in conjunction with English Architecture at a Glance 
(The Architectural Press, 1s. 6d.), which contains short 
and casily memorable notes on each period and quantities 
of illustrations. Another valuable work is .f Mistory 
of Everyday Things in’ England (two volumes), by 
Marjorie and C. H. B. Quennell (Batsford), though this 
is a more expensive book and deals with many subjects 
besides architecture. 

The most serious difliculty is the third—the lack of 
time in the school curriculum. Every faddist nowadays 
grinds his axe in the newspapers and in the class-room, 
and there is a danger of simple instruction in compo- 
sition and arithmetic being neglected. © Obviously, 
architecture should not be made a major school subject. 
But even one hour a week for a term or for a year would 
make all the difference between a little clementary 
knowledge and the blank ignorance which now prevails 
—one hour out of the time which to-day is devoted to 
learning by rote the solemn names of authors and their 
“ But one cannot go through life,” people say, 
One might 


works. 
“ without knowing who Becky Sharp was.” 
reply that even that has been done; but this is not the 
question at issue. The question is whether at the age of 
thirteen Jones minor ought to have read Vanity Fair, 
and, if not, whether he is a better boy for knowing who 
Becky Sharp was. From the point of view of common 
sense, you might just as well try to teach a child the 
taste of a banana without ever giving him one to eat. 


———es 


The fact is that not only the scholastic profession, by 
a great many other people besides, are obsessed by 4 
kind of terror of general ignorance about literature. 
which is strange, since there seems to be no such terror 
of ignorance about any other subject (unless, perhaps, 
carburettors or county cricket). How very few people, 
for instance, have really read * Endymion ” 
that Keats wrote it is common knowledge. 
on the other hand, look every day at the Banqueting 
House of Whitehall Palace, and vet how few know who 
“Every schoolboy knows ” what a lhexa- 
meter is; but think that the 
world owes more to Homer than to the Greck builders 
Most schoolboys hardly know a Dorie 
And even the actual reading 


yet the faet 
How many. 


designed it ! 
does anyone moder 
of Pericles’ age ? 
column from a barge-pole. 
of literature at school is often so arranged that a boy 
reads the same works over and over again as hen akes 
his way up the school. There may be much to be gained, 
no doubt, from reading Shakespeare’s “ Julius Cacsar” 
for the fourth or fifth 


but such rereadings are an extravagant use of seriously 


or Chaucer's “ Prologue” time, 
limited time. We do not want to produce a nation of 
dilettantes, but it does seem a little difficult to justify 
the prejudice which at present determines what is and 
what is not to be considered as indispensable knowledge, 

a 


SELLAR, 


The Country House Smell 


 eeeets you must have a town-bred nose to get 

it this country house smell. In any case you 
only seem to sense it perfectly on the day of arrival at a 
country house. Pierre Loti said a true thing about thes 
days of arrival. 
that can never recur. 
but it is not magical. 

The country house smell, then, is most striking on th 


Theirs is a vision and theirs a splendou 
The next day may be beautiful, 


day of arrival. It greets you in the hall, you follow it 
upstairs. Always I try to analyse it. 
of so many delights, even of things not essentially delight- 
ful like paraffin oil and hot tin can, which still blend 
harmoniously with flowers and floor polish. 


It is compounded 


Of course each country house has its own special smell, 
one which lingers with every child who knows the house, 
recalled how often in later years with a ° That 1 
me of In reading that most lovable book Har/han, 
by Mr. Perey Lubbock, I felt that be had omitted to 
dwell on the scent of the house on his day of arrival. 
I knew that his so sensitive spirit: must have the hot 


nds 


can and soap smell in the nursery when he went in on 
that first day. It 
and he, most kindly, agreed that the omission had been 
made, but that he 
In the house IT have loved best and remembered most the 
Lilium Auratumn and 


But upstairs in the nursery set. apart 


emboldened me to write to hin, 


recalled those welcoming ents. 


scent seemed compounded — of 


raspberry jam. 


for us it melted into hot tin can and a special i of 
curd soap, which T must not advertise, dearly as Ik it, 
In more modern houses, where electric light is installed, 


one misses the suggestion of paraflin ofl which I 


with a certain country rectory, where it blended with 
jam making and beeswax. 

In Irish houses burning turf has its own peculiat 
rapture of welcome and recollection, A bonfire in: cnt 
and the reck of a turf fire have, I will swear, more poctry, 
more heart-thrilling romance than any that other scents 


can claim. 

Apart from this general typical country house smell 
there are peculiar and delightsome odours for each room. 
The drawing-room has the flowers of each season. ‘Those 


who gather primroses capture, IT fecl certain, the scent 
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of fairies: while cowslips are full of the very essence 
Of the rapture of azaleas and the 
But in 
as its potpourri, fall of uncountable 
gathered memories. — It 


of vouth. pure bliss 


of stocks one might say much. winter seasons 
the drawing-room | 


will 


have, be sure, sandalwood 
boxes, not to mention the piano with its appreciable 
scent. 

In a library full of old and rather musty books there 
isa pleasant atmosphere to an appreciative nose. Some- 
thing so mellow and wise and old world is im the air. 
You will get a breath of the same in many country 
churches. You speak softly, aware of august presences. 


The study holds the redolence of Man pipes, of old 
leather and of assorted masculine possessions, Just as a 
coat cupboard will have the comfortable smell of tweed 
a most kindly smell DT call 


it. Upstairs you have the linen press with its lavender, 


and frieze and homespun 
and drawers with orris root and camphor. I, for one, 
do not despise the pungent and homely naphtha ball, 
Of the refined the 
special glory of Victorian aunts. It lived in red glass 
bottles, speckled with gold stars. 


scents IT reeall eau-de-Cologne as 


Kau-de-Cologne was at one time the aroma of grand- 


mothers, mothers, and aunts. [t heralded their coming. 
In my memory it clings to the most perfect of grand- 
mothers, lovely in black silk and white tulle cap and 
necklace of ivory balls. She held the key of a wall press, 


and at evening we must follow her there to glimpse 

Here was 
There 
chocolate drops for us, powdered with fine white hail, 


wonderful true 


the delightsome hidden things on the shelves. 


scent for you, indefinable and = delicious. were 


and lovers’ knots of pink and green 


candied apple—I never see them now—and Marie biscuits 
the Marie 
pleasant it was to nibble them round and round, pursuing 
the circle till the last 

See now how memories, trivial but dear, come thronging 
There 


Like the 


—how Victorians loved biscuits, and how 


mouthful ! 


it the mere thought of the country house smell. 
are better ones and dearer, cach to his own. 
country house sinell, TL would evoke memories, 


W. M. 


The Trees of England 


(Qy" trees are the glory of England. 


forests 


Lurts, 


The original 
have mainly disappeared, though some 
remain, as Epping, where the most arrant Cockney may 
learn the beauty of sylvan scenery and admire hornbeams 
such as the Kentish M.P. described in the home of the 
Knatchbulls ; and splendid are the beeches cither at 
Burnham or on the hanging slopes on the Sevenoaks road 
south of Polhill Arms, where the sunbeams fleck the grey 
smooth stems. 

Some 


but generally cattle in the meadows and the plough in 


trees are self-sown as) our hedgerow timber, 
fields necessitate that to grow a tree requires planting 
and some protection for the first tem years except in a 
garden where it is suflicient to stake. 

Planting may be done by private individuals or public 
bodies. Towns have Jong possessed the right to plant 
trees along the streets. In street-planting the chief pos- 
sibility of exercise of taste is the selection of the tree ; and 
in London they seem to have plumped for the plane tree, 
Whose only recommendation is its hardiness; why not 
with some imagination have planted a gum tree outside 
Australia House in the Strand ? 


London are as highway authorities responsible for tree 


The borough councils in 


Planting, and if any of the readers of this are councillors, 
let them think of more pleasant trees. Evergreens are 
tuled out as unsuitable, and so are trees with wide- 
teaching lateral branches and weeping trees which might 












damage wavfarers’ headgear. 


Neither should the 
too large, as it will darken the houses and require expensive 
One would like 
flowers or rich autumn tints. 


tree be 


lopping and pruning. a trec with summet 
Let our ideal urban coun- 
fatigiate 
beam, the horse-chestnut lore pleno and planticrensis 


which has ho ¢ onke rs, a lime calle d tilia euchlore 


cillor frequent Kew and inquire and se horn- 
, white ash 
Norway mn iple, scarlet oak (bit this will require lopping 
of lower branches), maidenhair-tree, « ttalp whitebeam, 
Siberian crab, and prunus avium flore pleno. 

But do not let the 


ten vards apart is the minimum safe distan 


trees be too hickly planted ; 


I 
So much for towns. In the « yintry, rural districi 
councils, county councils, and parish councils have only 
lately received from Parliament legislative authority te 
plant. There was an old notion arising from: mud-macd 


roads that timber damaged the surface. The best reply 
here was to visit the beautiful tree fringed roads of the 
Western Continental Powers and of the more 
States of North America. 


or Collingwood 


advanced 
gut any minded like Evelyn 
planter, though he 
If hie 


with a 


nay be a have 


but a forecourt and a backyard. wishes to gain 
time let him buy from the nursery 
that if the tree dies it should be replaced free of cost. 
But more interesting will it be to let the children pick up 


seeds und plant in flower pots, and as they 


condition 


trans- 
plant into larger pots and lastly into the garden, where it 
will be a Mabel’s Maidenhair or Oliver’s Oak. 

Lastly as to soil. Choose a tre 
the the 


builder's rubble, so when you have made the 


grow 


but 


village garden is mere 


that suits the soil ; 


olten soil in street or 


beautiful 
hole for the tree, ask your country friend, like Naaman of 
Elijah, for good soil, two mules’ burden wherever the tree 


may prosper. And Iet us pray that God will give the 
increase, W. N. M. Geary, 
A Lerrer rrom Men.nournn. 
| 70 the Editor of the Sevcrsavor.} 
Sin, — Australia, having had a fairly good season for its two 


principal exports, wool and wheat, regards the prospects of 
the current’ year with cheerful optimism, though we have 
recently had a salutary reminder from four distinguished 
visiting Englishmen known as ~The Big Four that we are 
spending more money than we ought. The trouble is that 
most of the money we spend is borrowed and further, that we 
are not spending it wisely. Tlowever, the Australian is essen- 
tially a care-free person, and has never known anything of 
the impoverishment and distress of older countries, and the 
warning of the * Big Four ~ will not be generally heeded. 

In the new Session of Parliament Mr. Bruce. our respected 
and popular Prime Minister, is having a great deal of criticism 
and hostility to meet for having sold the Commonwealth line 
of steamers. He will have to fight harder than he has ever 
fought before against the open attacks of the Labour Party 


and the ill-concealed hostility of the Country Party. which ts 
sometimes with him and sometimes “agin” hin. 
Australia is nominally a * Great Democracy.” In fact, 


we are a very snobbish people, and the repeated aflirmations 
of Labour leaders that there are and should be “no class 
distinctions are everywhere nullified by evidence of the 
existence in this country of the same social castes which obtain 
in older and more sophisticated lands. 

The “ Talkies ~ have at length arrived in Australia and have 
created quite a sensation, but this will probably wear off, 
though Australians are wonderful devotees of the film. It 
is a strange reflection that thousands of young men and women 
in this great continent who have never seen a large-sized town, 
and have been born and bred in the Great Outback derive 
their impressions of the world at large chiefly from American 
films. In the most remote districts, far from railways and 


towns, the ubiquitous film finds its way, telling its strange and 
distorted message to these untutored minds who receive their 
first and only impression of, for example, an English gentleman 
from a crude film. 

The great event of the year will be the opening of the ‘Frans. 
Continental Air Mail from Perth in the Fac West to Sydney 
Kast—a distance of roughly 2,500 miles. 


in the Far The 
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route is being prepared, the aeroplanes are on their way, and 
the service should be under way before you have this letter, 
Not only this, however, it will be possible to travel across 
Australia from North to South, in comparative comfort, from 
Adelaide to Darwin, by means of the new railway which is to 
be taken to the centre of the continent at Alice Springs. 
From Alice Springs travellers will go by motor to the railhead 
of the Darwin railway and thence to Darwin, the time of the 
complete journey being five days. Less than fifty years ago 
hardy explorers set out on this adventurous trip equipped 
with camel trains and well digging appliances. 

The cricket season having been wound up in a manner 
which we find quite unsatisfying, the country is turning its 
attention to football. The national game here is played 
under what are known as “ Australian Rules,” a hybrid 
sort of game between Rugby and Soccer in which kicking and 
catching the ball--oval shaped are the principal features. 
The popularity of Rugby. however, is growing, due in large 
measure to the migrants whe come out here in large numbers 
from the Rugby playing districts of the * Old Country.” 

The question of the future of our aboriginals has been 
raised in an acute form lately by news of an_ increasing 
number of attacks by the blacks on white settlers. Australians 
as a whole are kindly disposed towards these poor Stone Age 
people whom we have rudely dispossessed of their own lands, 
but their future is a knotty problem. Of course, they are 
rapidly dying out, but there are still a very large and unknown 
number in the Far Nor’-West of whom very little is known 
save that they are very wild. 
the aboriginal one, is the increasing number of half-castes, 
or * Yellows.” as they are termed. These poor creatures’ 
plight is a desperate one, and it will be seen that white 
Australia is not without its racial problems. 

Oil and rumours of oil have been plentiful in past months 
and some millions of pounds have been subscribed by the 
public to enable certain so-called promising fields to be 
examined. Hitherto no flowing oil has been found in the 
length and breadth of the continent, and those whose opinion 
is worth while consider that it will) never be found. 
Apparently the great oil belt of the Kast passes along, and 
outside of, the northern fringe of Australia, but this fact 
does not prevent the £1 shares of certain companies standing 
at the abnormal figure of £7 and without a sign of oil having 
been found ! 

Lord Somers, who has been Governor of Vietoria for two 
years, is taking a trip to England with Lady Somers. They 
have made themselves very well liked here,in a country where 
envoys from England have a dillicult’ row to hoe. It 
certainly seems ridiculous that a country of six million people 
should require six State Governors and six State Parliaments, 
not to mention a Governor-General, and a Commonwealth 

-arliament which overrides and frequently clashes with one 
or other of the States. 

But Australians, like many other people, take little 
interest in their polities. We, Sir, have a penchant for the 
races and for gambling generally. We have plenty of ready 
cash, some of which has come in return for our wool and 
our wheat and the remainder of which we have borrowed from 
you. We have had a short life of barely a century, and 
some of the original pioncers are among us to-day. Iixecept 
for an occasional drought, innumerable strikes, two of which 
are now pending, and several indigenous and imported pests, 
we have no worries or troubles. The strong right arm of 
England and her flect protects us and our standard of a 
“ White Australia.” We have the highest wages in the 
world and we work when we feel like it. One day perhaps 
Nemesis will arrive, but in the meantime we are well content 
to bask in the warmth of the Australian sun and watch the 
wool grow on the sheep's backs and our wheatfields ripen. 
— Iam, Sir, &c., Your Me.bournn CorRkesPONnDENT. 


The Cinema 


[° Sceemarine.” Ar vir Marais Arcu Pavinson, 
“Rervce.” Ar Truk AveNtr PAvition.| 


Submarine, an F.BO.-Columbia production, now being shown 
at the Marble Arch Pavilion, is one of the most exciting films 
J have seen. 

The story is of two petty officers in the American navy : 
they are * pals” of the rather sentimental type, which we 
have learnt to associate with American war films. They 
frequently love the same girl, and at one time the situation 
between them is strained to breaking point when one of the 
“pals” discovers the other one making love to his wife. 
The * love interest,” however, is not of any great importance 
to the film, although the story such as it is hangs on it. 
What are of importance, and of intense interest, are the shots 
of the actual life on a submarine, of aeroplane carriers (one 
can wateh a seaplane being let down on to the surface of 
the sea to take off on its flight): the magnificent and beautiful 
shots of the fleet, of submarines like great whales eliding 


Another problem, offshoot of 


through the waves, of cruisers making a smoke screen. and 
of divers doing daring deeds in the depths of the sea. byery 
detail is interesting. 

The submarine, in which one of the “ pals” i 
rammed by a cruiser during some manoeuvres, and sinks 
with rapidity to the bottom of the sea, some four hundred 
fathoms in depth. The captain and the crew shut themselves 
up in the magazine room and courageously await death, 
They know that on!y Jack Dorgan, the other of the ™ pals” 
(a diver with a reputation for standing terrific pressure), 
can save them. In the meantime, we watch on the surface 
the rescue party sending down diver after diver. in a vain 
attempt to reach the unfortunate submarine crew. They 
come up exhausted and defeated. At last, Jack Dorgan 
arrives on the scene inan aeroplane. Confident of success, 
he dives deeper and deeper down to the stranded crew (Eb could 
almost feel my ears buzzing with the pressure), and eventially 
reaches them just as the Captain has suggested that they 
should shoot themselves as a preferable death to suifocation, 
An air pipe is lowered to the diver, who attaches it to the 
submarine. I breathed again — and so did the crew. It was 
a great moment, and the dramatic situation was not missed, 

Submarine is a Synchronized Sound Picture. Occesionath 
people sing, and occasionally the noise of a crowd or of the 
crew is reproduced, but this does not in any way assist in the 
telling of the story. In fact, the crowd sounds as if it is much 
fartheraway than it looks,and this produces a rather grotesque 
effect. 

There is a certain strength about this film, due not so much 
to the acting of any individual which was not in any way 
remarkable -or to the plot, as to the practical and essential 
part which acroplanes, submarines and diving contraptions 
play in the story. It is always good to see instruments, created 
by man, being used to the fullness of their capacity in the 
outwitting of nature. 

Refuge, a Ufa production directed by Carl Froelich, at tly 
Avenue Pavilion is also well worth seeing. The interest of 
this film lies chiefly in the character of the heroine, a tine 
brave working-class girl who rescues, protects, mothers and 
finally sacrifices herself for her lover, a man of aristocrativ 
birth, who has quarrelled with his family and come down in 
the world. Arn’s great, unselfish love for Franz is moving 
and beautiful, perhaps the only beautiful thing in the film. 
There is not much beauty in the squalid slum setting in which 
the story is enacted ; there is not much beauty in most of the 
slum types who live there; but there is beauty in the 
characters of those who have the strength to get above thie 
sordidness of their environment. Refuge is a film of real life; 
it is not a“ film of escape.” 


works, js 


CELIA) Siuepse 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue Sreeraror, May léru, 1829, 


The Royvart Acapemy PAtinrines 

Kor the first time in our memory, we miss the ren 

the Exhibition at Somers-t House, this season, is, on the whole, 
considerably inferior to that of last yeur. Have we at hk 
faultless pictures, or has the town ceased to be eritical ’ 

Sir Thomas Lawrence is strong in number, but weak in 
Some of his subjects (as must necessarily be the case with a pop 
portrait-painter) are intrinsically unworthy of notice, and we 
look in vain to find that the artist has done more for ther than 
nature has vouchsafed : but one or two of his sitters really + 
countenances Worthy of being copied by a man of venius. 

Constable has a fine picture —the subject, Madleigh Castle « ihe 
Mouth of the Thames, after a stormy night. It is loaded to super: 
fluity with the characteristics of this painter's style. His sky is 
as fine a piece of turmoil as was ever pot together: the spirit « 
life and champagne briskness that the landscape appears to hav 
imbibed from the weeping of the past night-clouds, adds, | one 
trast, to the gloom and disturbance that is still going on in the 
distance, as the last effort of the dying storm. 

Turner has four pictures, each of whieh may be instantl, 
nized as his own, both in his peculiar excellences and his pocul 
faults. His lysses deriding Polyphemus is the work on which le 
appears to have expended the most pains. The design ot this 
picture is a master-like conception ; but the execution, even where 
most beautiful, approaches so nearly to a corruption of style, that 
it keeps the spectator in a continual alarm as to the extent to which 
it will reach. It is aiming to be @ Claude in a different way from 
Which fhe Claude succeeded, that produces this meretricic 
eration. 

Mapras Carex eon Munpicarawny, 

The receipt for making this delightful Indian soup we obtained 
from a yventioman long resident at Madras :——Get two pounds of 
veal and the same of the ribs of lean mutton ; cut them into pieces, 
as for soup, chopping the bones well; put them, with a 
spoonful of salt and three quarts of cold water, into a sa putty 
and boil till it becomes a rich gravy, which will be in about tou 
hours, Skim every particle of fat off, and then strain it clear theo 
a hair sieve into another saucepan, to which add a tender chicken, 
or young lean fowl, cut into the smallest: joints, and well wi: 
with three large spoonsful of Mulligatawny paste (not poet 
Boil tll the chicken is tender, which will be in twenty ii ; 
and if is ready, 2 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


survey of 
York by our 


[The Svvecravor publishes week by week a 


news and opinion in America, cabled from Nex 
American correspondent, | 
Pua Seeakine Anour Tanirves, 

Mr. Hoover's Presidential honeymoon has been unusually 
short-lived. 
for the purpose of affording a measure of relief to farmers and 
But fighting 
began immediately over the proposed Farm Relief Bill and 


He called Congress into extraordinary session 
of adopting a limited revision of the tariff. 
has now broken out more bitterly than ever upon the new 


Tariff Bill. 
principle. The group representing the interests of the farmers 


The Democrats criticize it as utterly wrong in 


claims that it protects manufacturers but does not adequately 


protect agriculture. President Hoover himself is said to be 
anxious over the degree to which the Bill has extended the 
principle of Protection ; instead of being a limited revision 
of the tariff within that 
approached perilously near to being designed for the unlimited 
with 


Senator Hiram Johnson of California, 


time-honoured = principle it) has 


exclusion of foreign goods which compete American 


production, a Repub- 
lican. and always an enfant terrible in the Senate, has done some 
amazingly plain speaking about the new Bill. He concedes 
that Protection is a form of subsidy for special classes. He 
confesses that he himself had voted for it and that he used to 
taik at the 


system of raising wages for our working-men and diffusing 


one time in noble language about American 


general prosperity by means of a tax on imported goods.” 
Now he says that he has come to perceive that the whole 
thing was a sort of conspiracy of false pretences in which he 
himself had joined. he says, 
“but at least Pam different from some others in admitting it, 


“Tam culpable with others,” 


and fean yet laugh, and that saves me in this peculiar era.” 


x: * % a 


Protest vrom Brerisit Dowintons. 


The new tariff Bill has clicited excited remonstrances from 
Canadian interests which feel particularly offended by the 
proposed inercase in the duty on lumber. This increase would 
touch closely the * pocket book “ of newspapers which use so 
much newsprint made by Canadian wood pulp. The Australian 
has filed the State Department a 

containing a that further 
trade to Great 


Govcroment also with 
warning 
Nustralian 


Indeed, there is articulate fear 


mcmorandum note of 
tariffs 


Britain and other countries. 


increases in would divert 
ofa retaliation by foreign countries if the new Bill should 
The that the 


ficiirics of the Protective principle have overreached them- 


become law. whole situation indicates hene- 
selves and that there is very grave danger of a serious reaction 
It may be that if the debenture 
scheme fails to pass the two Tlouses as part of the Farm 
Relicf BilLitwould be incorporated in the Tariff Bill and force 
the President to veto the whole measure. These excesses in 


the New York 
heading which 


against the whole movement. 


situation have caused Times to 
ironically the 


ithe of Frederick Lonsdale’s well-known play Arent We Al? 


the whole 


‘onment under a borrows 


ipon the American frame of mind which produces such a Bilb. 


* ~ ¥ * 
Diners. 
continues in’ the discussion of 
the Balfour Note. Mr. Baldwin's 
hoon April 30th, to the effect that 
Great Britain’s settlement was simply a question of keeping 
Nothing ever 
done by Mneland increased her prestige in’ America so much 


Tor UNiven Srares AND ‘rin 
Great 


Snowden's 


interest Mr. Philip 
speech on 
Statement in his speee 
her word, has received general approval here. 


as the handsome way in which she agreed to that settlement. 
There are a large number of newspapers who like the Portland 
still that debt 
supported by gross misrepresentation of the relation of the 
United States to the Allies in the War and of the debt settle- 
* the United States.” The 
Washington Post, likewise, has an extremely truculent editorial 


Oregonian insist Avitation for revision. is 


ments with them.” Slonders 
this week maintaining that KMurope is all wrong and America 
all right in this matter. Nevertheless. even so chauvinistice 
Mr. Ilearst 


illows their Financial Editor in dealing with the Paris nego- 


i group of newspapers as those published by 


litions ta broadeast a syndicated article, ino whieh occurs 


laconic observation: ~ Tt a breakdown does eventually 
the that it is 


ours oa cannot be 


this 
occur, 
than 

profound.” 


reasoning here ts more Kurope’s affau 


reasoning which characterized) as 


* * 


A UsNiversivy ExcirneMenr. 
The reverberations of the disturbances at Des 
versity, the Towa Baptist Fundamentalist institution, should 
While the taken by 
administration with 


Moines Uni- 


steps 


building 


seriously ° 
students in the 
eggs and stones as a protest against the ousting by the Uni 
Board of the the closing down 
were perhaps unnecessarily 
Board itself finds little sympathy 
elsewhere. Like the famous Dayton, 


not be interpreted 


bombarding 
versity entire Faculty and 
of the 
the action of 
either in the 
Tennessee, trial incident, it illustrates a spasmodic outburst 
life of the old witch-burning 


The present controverss 


institution exuberant, 
the 


Press or 


very 


in’ American heresy-hunting, 


spirit. irises less as a result of the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist: dispute 


objections to the President of the Board of Trustees and his 


than from strong personal 


secretary and treasurer. 

% * x # 
~ ComMEercianizinn AMERICAN Prtess 
André Siegfried once aroused a storm of protest 
that 


commercialized, An 


Th 
Proless« wv 


by his charge American journalism was completels 


side-light) on the assumed 


the will of 


interesting 


commercialization of journalism is furnished by 
Melville FE. Stone, 


force 


who was tor many vears the dominant 
Associated Press. The fact that Mr. Stone left 
an estate of than S2,000, is at least the 
disinterestedness in the presentation of news which animates 
Meanwhile, 


in the 
less indicative of 
even our alleged © commercialized ~ journalist. 
the 
utility 
goes on with unabated vigour. 
4 * 


storm of condemnation of a certain power and public 


Com pans for purchasing an interest in NHeWspapers 


Tourntwr Teaver. 

The reduction of the 
States S10 to 
would have been even more welcome had it meant the abolition 


United 


The change 


visa fees between France and 


from SZ is generally welcomed. 
of visa requirements altogether. such as has taken place im 
countries like Belgium, Italy, and Switzerland. 
of visa requirements would do much to stimulate foreign 
travel. It hoped that, when the matter 


is arranved between the British and 


The removal 


is earnestly to be 
Governments, 
there will be a complete climination of the visa fee. It is a 
noteworthy fact that although the amount of available accom. 
the War 100 per 
travel alinost 


American 


has increased 
itsell 


Steamship companies here are 


modation for tourists since 
the 
negligible. 
efforts to stimulate tourist travel. particularly by attempting 


to popularize the extension of the tourist season, instead of 


cent.. increase in tourist has been 


making unusual 


having it confined as hitherto to about six weeks. in cither 


direction. 
” ¥ : * 
Tuk Fiasco or A Passion Pray. 

The production here of the Freiburg Passion Play is a curious 
combination of both players and spirit of Freiburg with all the 
what ai level) the 
the erection 


devices of Broadway melodrama. To 
whole thing has been reduced is indicated by 
over the front of the theatre ofa huge electric sign bearing the 
Ievend, “ Morris Gest’s Passion Play.’ The play has been 
the subject of a vigorous controversy. Tt was attacked in 
lermons on Sunday by Rabbi Stephen Wise and Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes. The Rabbi declared 


good will cannot undo the damage to the Jewish people done 


\ thousand years of 


by the play and its moving picture predecessor, King of Kings. 
Mr. Holmes also characterized the play as a Prostitution of 
the of our Lord's martyrdom and death,” 
which in presenting Clirist as 
from the theatre, “ thinking less of Christianity 
before.” It is that oa 


with earnestness imo 


immortal story 


a stave puppet sent people 
AWAY than 
they had ever thought 
Passion Play 
mediaeval Muropean village, but has no place in the theatres 
of New York. Your 

Wednesday, May isth, Nex 


clear serious 


may be given great 
AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT, 


York. 
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The League of Nations 


International Technical Government 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATIVE. UNIONS, 

The Congress of the Universal Postal Union, now being 
held in London has brought to the fore a development in 
international organization which ordinarily passes unnoticed, 
even unsuspected. How many pause to consider the complex 
problem in administration presented by the despatch of a 
post-card from London to Buenos Aires or a telegram from 
Stockholm to Tokio? Yet ever since the revolution in the 
means of communication and transport and the advance of 
industrialization created problems no longer purely political 
and national, but largely technical and __ international, 
International Technical Government has been developing. 

The first of the new organizations, the International Tele- 
graphic Union, was established in 1865. Already two years 
before a group of postal experts from fifteen countries had 
met in Paris upon the initiative of Postmaster Blair of the 
United States, to adopt “ principles which would facilitate 
the relations between peoples by postal communication,” 
and so to lay the foundations of the Universal Postal Union 
of 1874. Succeeding years have clicited a tardy and reluctant 
admission that the telegraph and the post are merely two of 
a growing number of branches of human activity which can 
only be successfully organized and regulated internationally. 
Thus, by 1914, international administration had been extended 
to Railway Goods Transport, the Protection of Literary and 
Industrial Property, the Publication of Customs’ ‘Tariffs, 
Public Health, the Compilation of Commercial Statistics, 
Uniformity of Weights and Measures and Radio Telegraphy. 
Research in certain branches of science and of agriculture was 
also co-ordinated internationally. In many cases the final 
solution resulted from disastrous attempts to grapple with 
the new problems nationally or regionally. 

The War arrested only temporarily the multiplication of 
public international unions. Since 1919 international regula- 
tion has been extended to air navigation, hydrography, and 
refrigeration and the study of Epizooties, while the machinery 
for the control of the liquor traffic in Africa has been revised. 

Many features of the structure of the public unions, tested 
and vindicated by experience, have been reproduced in the 
organs of the League. The system of committees and the 
acceptance of decisions by majority-vote which prevails in 
the Advisory Commissions of the League have long been the 
practice of the Universal Postal Union. Notable contributions 
have been made to the development of arbitration. Finally, 
the Bureaux of the Unions, as central agencies, have become 
unique storehouses of technical information, and are respon- 
sible for the achievement of a statistical uniformity which is 
essential to any barometer for the measurement of progress. 

Side by side with the Public Unions, based on diplomatically 
concluded — international nearly 400 
internation tl asscc’ations are turning their attention to almost 
every branch of numem activity. Though all unofticial in 
structure, and, in most cases, the creation of private initiative, 
some of these associations were sufliciently important, even 
before the War, to attract Government official 
delegates or Government experts, and since the War, the 
tendency for official participation has grown. 
a private association has blossomed out into a Public Union, 
while the position of others is analogous, the only difference 
being the substitution of an official statute for an official 
convention, 


conventions, private 


subsidies, 


In some cases 


Tuer Revarion ‘vo rite Leacur. 

But the creation of the League, with the potentialities of 
its technical organizations, marks at once a most important 
advance and raises a vital issue. What is to be the future 
of international technical government ? Are the three main 
agencies, the Public Unions, the Private Associations, and 
the League’s technical organizations to work in splendid 
independence often upon identical problems, or is international 
administration to be rid of duplications and protected against 
contradictions— in a word, is it to be * rationalized ” under 
the guidance of Geneva ? 

The answer to these questions will help to determine the 
position of the League as the axis of the international world. 


The framers of the Covenant were fully alive to the necessity 
of concentrating, at least under the moral leadership of the 
League, all the hundred and one activities organized hitherto 
by other agencies. Article 24, in an elaborate attempt to 
achieve this end, makes four provisions of which the following 
are the most important : 

* J. There shall be placed under the direction of the Lcague 
all international bureaux, already established (/.c.. 
January 10th, 1920) by general treaties, if the partics to 
such treaties consent.” 

“JT. All such international bureaux and all commissions 
for the regulation of matters of international interest hercal!ter 
constituted shall be placed under the direction of the League.” 

A report prepared by M. Hanotaux, and approved by the 
Council in June, 1921, interpreted “ the direction ~ of the 
League in the case of public bureaux as being mainly confined 
to the moral support which attaches to official affiliation te 
the League except in the cases where abuses are revcaled, 

The response to this invitation has been extremely dis- 
appointing. Only three Public Unions, the Central Office 
for the Control of the Liquor Traflic in Africa, the International 
Ifydrographic Bureau, and the International Commission 
on Air Navigation, established in 1919, 1921 and 1922 respec- 
tively, have accepted. Not one of the public Unions founded 
before the War has shown any intention of taking advantage 
of the first provision, while in the case of the important 
International Institute of Refrigeration, founded in June, 1820, 
the second provision remains a dead letter. As someone fias 
said: “ Article 24 has built a Juxurious hotel, but the guests 
have not yet arrived.” 

Meanwhile, the extraordinary development of the League's 
organizations for Health and Communications and Transit, 
has emphasized the case for co-ordination. Although the 
compromise between the International Public Health Oflice 
at Paris and the League’s Health Organization has removed 
the more imminent dangers of overlapping and omission, 
and although valuable collaboration continues to take place 
between the Central Office for International Railway ‘Trans- 
port in Berne, the International Railway Union in Paris 
and the League’s organization for Communications and 
Transit in Geneva, yet the International Public Health Oflice 
remains an independent institution at Paris, and no fess than 
five organizations are concerned with various, aspects of 
international railway administration in Europe. 


hefore 


This situation, reproduced in other spheres of international 
government, not only invites the popular observer to lose 
himself in a maze of international organizations, but also 


promotes a dispersion of effort with inevitable reactions upon 


the effectiveness of international conventions and the gencral 
position of the League as the centre of the international world, 
Turm Prace iw rut Wiper FraMework. 


it is clear that the measures taken to apply Article 24 have 
been inadequate, a result which the discussions of the second 
Committee of the Assembly in 1927 and 1928 have done noth- 
ing to modify. The present moment provides an cxeclicnt 
opportunity for the re-examination of the whole 
The only basis for an agreement between the League and the 
powerful public Unions must be a mutual compromise with 
the scales at first weighted against the League. First, steps 
should be taken to ensure the the question 
al meetings of the governing organs of the Unions. Secon 
the League should reconsider Article 24, with a view to offering 
more substantial advantages in the form of regular subsidics 
for the expansion and improvement of the work of the Bureaux. 
Thirdly, the States, signatories to the convention of any one 
Union, should so instruct their expert delegates to its mectings 
that in the course of their technical deliberations they should 
never lose sight of the relative position of their organization 
in the wider framework of an international society, inspired 
and directed by the conception of public service. Finally, 
if these preliminary advances suceceded, a conference might 
be called by the League of representatives from the Public 
Unions to conclude a definite agreement upon the basis of 
Article 24, S. HI. BaAiney. 
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A RecoverREeD Country. 

Quite unusual success has attended the travelling exhibit 
sent round the country by the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England. Last week great numbers of people 
yisited it at Cheltenham, where it was very well staged and 
advertised. The photographs of the beauties are at least 
as successful as “the Chamber of Horrors.” 








Among the 
most charming are two pictures, not of English but of French 
scenery. They depict the moral that Nature is kinder than 
man. One photographer shows Kemmel Hill (where ten years 
ago I saw the top almost blown off by German guns) as it 
was just after that bombardment and as it is to-day. A 
singularly perfect rural scene, to which the plough on the 
sky-line has restored high fertility, has succeeded the utter 
desolation. In too many English scenes the petrol pump 
and the shack and the hoarding have desolated natural 
charm hardly less grossly than the 5.9 howitzers. It may 
be pointed out, however, that the restoration of the charms 
of Kemmel has been due principally not to Nature but to the 
hard work of the Flemish peasant. 
“ * * * 














BLACKBIRD versus THRUSH, 





In some gardens this year and in some wider regions 





the blackbirds abound and thrushes are wholly absent. 
For example, in a lovely Herefordshire garden this week 





I neither saw nor heard a single thrush. Blackbirds sang 
to distraction at all times of day, and I found half a dozen 


of their nests within a 






short space. A controversy on the 
allege that the 
blackbird, being the lustier and more bellicose bird, drives 


out the thrush. 





subject of the two birds prevails. Some 






There is an old French proverb to the effect 






that if you cannot get one you must be content with the 
other: but this French maxim is a gourmet’s, not a 





naturalist’s. 





I can hardly believe that there is any enmity 
between the two. In thrushes and black- 
birds are both, as usual, flourishing and building and singing 
and I have never caught either bird in the 
act of interfering with the other. 
the blackbirds must 






my own garden 






side by side ; 





The exclusive presence of 





be due to another cause. 






* * * * 





Frosv Vicrims. 





The absence of the thrushes is, I fear, due to their greater 






sensitiveness to foul weather. 
punished the West of 
than the East. In 
suffered the most severely 





The frosts of this spring have 
Kngland 
Herefordshire, 







very much more severely 





said to have 
and the frosts there fell twelve 
whole hedgerows have perished or been 
Such lusty bushes as privet are killed. 
Euonymous and holly hedges are brown as autumn, and 
vew hedges look as if they had been singed. 
trees, holly trees and arbutus. 
are killed stone dead. 


which is 







degrees below zero 
at least decimated. 







So are cedar 
Bushes of the larger berberis 







For the first time in the experience 
of many years we have seen an ilex or holm oak as bare 
English oak. In the gardens, climbing 
roses are either dead or cut to the ground, and every bush 
cistus with many rock vanished. From such 
punishment as this the birds, and indeed some of the mammals, 
lave not been exempt. 






is any deciduous 






roses has 






+ * + * 





Blackbirds certainly proved much less susceptible than 
thrushes, though it is diflicult to say why. Wren and robin 
quite defied a zero temperature, which was too much for 
the long-tailed tit. It was quite a relief, in regard to this 
lovely, most vulnerable bird, to hear of one nest with a full 
‘lutch. All the three species of woodpecker appear to have 
been diminished, but the greater-spotted perhaps less than 
the others. 










Since the frosts were general over Kurope and 
wrought their damage even in southern Italy, one would 







‘xpect the summer migrants to be fewer than usual. The 
lear is not justified in regard to the common species. Chiff- 





thaffs were never more numerous, and willow warblers are 
heard everywhere. 





Nightingales are in splendid song even 
in places where they are regarded as rare in normal seasons, 
ind the nightingale is probably one of the more delicate. 
At any rate, it is a weak flier. Since the last of the migrants 
—swifts, turtledove and flycatcher—are due this week, we 











Country Life 





should soon know whether the rarer and later species have 
fared as well as the commoner and earlier. 

* x * + 
PHEASANTS. 

A new product of South Lincolnshire astonished 
me even more than the bulb fields, though I had seen it 
before and have before commented on it. One of our most 
thoughtful and sucedssful. farmers pointed out to me a par- 
ticular spot in a potato field, where in 1907 he had 
startled by flushing a dozen or so pheasants, the members 
of one brood. 
bourhood 


Marsu 


has 


been 


He had never seen a pheasant in the neigh- 
before. As I with him along those lifted 
roads, giving a bird's-eye view over the neat and level plain, 


drove 


we were seldom out of sight of pheasants, sometimes ecight or 
ten in a group. They are now much the commonest bird of 
the district, and nowhere else in England are they quite so 
obvious. You can see them in gumbers even from the train 

places Peterborough and Sutton 
The country, of course, is woodless, and much of 
The birds nest alongside the dykes, which 
serve in the stead of hedgerows, and flourish more consistently 
though are 
very precise to keep their dyke sides clear and trim. The 
general opinion is that the birds do good service to the farmer, 
the 
The only drawback I heard 
mentioned was that some farmers are tempted to ieave their 
dyke banks rough for the sake of the birds and the sport 
they will afford. 


at many between, 


Bridge. 


say, 
it quite treeless. 


than in any wood, most farmers thereabouts 


making good the deficiency of small birds repelled by 
want of hedge, bush, or spinney. 


4 + * * 
THIEVES. 
During the week I paid a visit to some of 


Lainy 
the districts 
where the ravaging of wild flowers evoked a potent cry of 
protest from the Bishop of Gloucester. In that 
stretch of English country between 
and Cheltenham are found 
and patches of woodland. Thereabouts grows, for example, 
the lily of the valley in its wild state ; 


delicious 


which lies Cirencester 


some famous flower meadows 
and it seems especially 
He is 
On one property 
at any rate the flower is only being saved by the expensive 
the 


up of such bulbs is mere meanness 


to stimulate the greed of the tripper. 
with the flower, but must have the bulb. 


not content 


method of keeping a constant watcher against flower 
The digging 
and greed, They 
casy to cultivate. 
wild state, flourishes better than most plants (experto crede) 
in small for 


example, on either side of the wall of old Chelsea physic garden. 


poachers. 


ean be bought cheaply enough and are 


The lily of the valley, rather rare in its 

sunless patches of gardens in London, as, 
x * * * 

FRETILLARY MEADOWS. 

The wild that I 
actually saw in progress was over some low meadows where 
the snakeshead fretillary flourishes. On the road, 
near, we met people with armfuls of fretillaries, and by a 
though not legalized access —to the 
meadows were cars and bicycles belonging to the gatherers 


most wholesale onslaught on a flower 


as we drew 
gate which gave access 
whom we presently sighted. Though rather wholesale, that 


particular not do much The 
meadows are spacious and the flowers find their botanical 


poaching does harm. 


optimum, the conditions that of all others best — suit 
them. They grow in multitude suflicient to defy the 
army that attacks them. Rarer flowers may be utterly 


destroyed, and we certainly need stiff by-laws that make 
it an offence to uproot or pick without leave ; and one would 
like to certain put on the protected list as 
plovers are among birds. The South Africans are paling off 
flower reserves or sanctuaries, and we might do the same. 


see flowers 


* * * * 
Tut Turee IcemMen. 

It is a curiosity of this most curious year that one of the 
first days that was quite free from frost was the first day 
of the so-called Festival @f the Three [cemen, who are regarded 


on the Continent as the worst enemies of the fruit trees. 


Their festival falls on the 12th, 13th, and 14th of May, which 
are held to be the most regular and certain of the cold spells. 
W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 
THE NEW PHYSICS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sirn,— Your interesting article upon the solar eclipse and the 
Einstein theory prompts me to put in your columns a question 
which ever since the promulgation of Einstein's theory as a new 
theory of the Universe has puzzled a great many people. 

A projectile from outer space directed towards the earth 
will be deflected from its path in passing the sun. It may fall 
into the sun. It may miss the earth and become a satellite. If 
it hits the earth it will be at a point different from where this 
would have occurred but for the deflection. We attribute this 
to the operation of the law of gravitation. We cannot explain 
that law. But nobody has ever suggested that it is other than 
a physical law. It is not metaphysical in the sense that its 
discovery introduced a new theory of the structure of the 
Universe. 

It seems now to appear that there is good reason to believe 
that a ray of light suffers a similar deflection in passing a mass 
such as that of the sun. We cannot explain this any more 
than we can explain the law of gravitation as between masses 
of ponderable matter. But why should the former any more 
than the latter be regarded as other than a physical law, 
and as opening up some entirely new theory of the structure 
of the Universe ? 

Light travels with immense speed, yet apart altogether from 
this new discovery it has long been recognized that we do not 
see moving objects at the spot where they actually are at the 
moment of vision. We are travelling and they are travelling 
whilst the light is travelling between them and the retina of 
our eye, and moreover the impact upon the retina is not 
simultaneous with the vision. 

But this fact, recognized for centuries, has never been 
deemed to found a new theory of the Universe. The deflection 
of a ray of light under the operation of a physical law myste- 
riously similar to the law of gravitation is a highly interesting 
discovery in physical science. But this supplies no answer to 
the question why this discovery should be taken as a verifica- 
tion of a new theory of the Universe. 

A fourth dimension, the curvature of space, the finitude of 
space these things we may not fully understand, but we can 
appreciate that they may go to create a new conception of the 
Universe. But what new light does the physical law, if such 
it be, that a mass of matter gives a side pull by some form of 
attraction to a passing vibration similar to that which it gives to 
a passing piece of matter, throw upon these theories ? That is 
the question which puzzles many plain but not wholly unin- 
telligent readers of the Spectator. I am, Sir, &ce., 

CurisroPpHeER N. JOHNSTON SANDS. 


t Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 
RELIGIOUS TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 


[To the Editor of the Srrcraronr.|} 
Sin, In view of some recent utterances, and notably those 
of the President of the Board of Education and of Lord 
Hugh Cecil upon the experience of the Cowper-Temple clause, 
as it affects religious teaching in schools, it may be worth while 
to consider the present aspect of the educational problem in 
England. 

More than fifty years have passed away since Mr. Forster's 
Bill laid the foundation-stone of universal elementary 
education. The Bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons on February 17th, 1870; but it was not until the 
following June that Mr. Gladstone, as Prime Minister, 
announced the decision of the Government to accept the 
Cowper-Temple clause, by which all catechisms and other 
dogmatic formularies were excluded from the educational 
curriculum of the schools created and supported by the 
State. For different reasons the clause has never been 
enthusiastically accepted either by the Church of England 
or by the so-called Free Churches. 

In 1870 the Church felt a not unreasonable confidence 
in her ability to maintain her own schools. It is natural 
that the Church should set a great value upon these schools, 
not only as they assure her own distinctive religious teaching, 
but as they tend by their friendly rivalry to clevate the 


the Editor 


character of the religious teaching given in other schools, 
But time that the Church will not succeed j 


att 
maintaining all her schools, still more that she will not 


has shown 


succeed in reconstructing her schools or in’ establishing 
new schoois, wherever they are needed, in the crowded areas 
of large cities. It has shown, too, that, even if the Church 
could everywhere maintain her schools, the children of 


parents who are Churchmen and Churchwomen would 
probably drift more and more into the provided schools, 

Again, the Free Churches fifty vears and more avo held 
that religious teaching was strictly the business not of the 
State but of the Churches. They disliked the intrusion of 
the State into the domain of religious education. They 
believed that all such religion as was necessary or desirable 
should and could be taught by voluntary agencies like the 
Sunday Schools. But they admit now that a 
system of religious teaching can no longer cope with the 
present and future demand of an ever-increasing population, 
The attendance at Sunday Schools is diminishing rather 
than increasing: the religious education of children js 
becoming precarious ; and there is little doubt that. 
religious teaching was never more vital to the national welfare 
than it is to-day, yet, if it is to be given to all children cxcept 


voluntary 


“ hile 


those whose parents on conscientious grounds withdraw 
them from it, it must be given in the provided schools. 
The time is ripe then for a joint religious policy of the 
Church and the Free Churches. Happily the — relation 
between the Church and the Free Churches has greatly 


improved in recent years. If it is true, as the Bishop of 
London told the National Council of the Evangelica! Free 
Churches a short time ago, that he believed nine-tenths of 
what they believed, and they believed nine-tenths of what 
he believed, why should the nine-tenths fail to ensure, and 
the one-tenth be allowed to prevent, co-operation in the 
teaching of children? Looking back upon my 
days, when I reflect how scanty was the religious know ledge 
of boys who entered a Public School at the age of 14, and 
how easy it was to provide such religious teaching as was 
suitable to them all, I cannot believe in the impossibility 
of providing a common religious teaching for children wh 
enter elementary schools at a much earlier age. No doubt 
the common teaching given in the schools will need to be 
supplemented in after years; and the Churches may well 
set themselves, with renewed energy, to the task of 
menting it by their legitimate influence upon the par 
There are yet two further considerations. The long: 
standing breach between the Church and the National 
Union of Teachers has been a misfortune both to the (hurch 
and to the teaching profession. The recent Conference of 
the National Union of Teachers at Llandudno proves that 


own past 


tipple: 
‘ 


the teachers are still unwilling to depart from the position 
which they have consistently adopted since 1870. They 
do not wish to see the schools secularized ; they set a high 


value upon religious teaching in them, but they disappro 
of the use of catechisms and other formularies, and they 
claim that they should themselves give religious teaching 
and not let it be handed over to other persons. It well, I 
think, be the wisdom of the Church to appreciate the desire 
of the regular teachers to teach religion. An educational 
subject, whatever it may be, loses something of its importance 
in the eyes of children if it is taught, not by the regular 
staff of teachers, but by persons who, without constant 
experience in the art of teaching, are called in to teach that 
subject and no other. 


I would urge then that the Church should trust the 
teachers. Let them give the elementary religious teaching, 


if they wish to give it. No teacher should, of course, be 
subjected to any disadvantage if he or she is unwilling to 
teach religion. The teachers will, I believe, fully rise to the 
trust reposed in them. If any teacher should abuse lis ot 
her opportunity of teaching religion, he or she would incut 
the condemnatory judgment of the profession as a whole. 
But the teachers who have been disciplined for their office in 
Training Colleges will not be unworthy to perform the highest 
duty of their calling. Again, the Church of England is 
a national Church. She cannot, like the Church of Rome. 
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concern herself with the children of her own sons and 
daughters alone she is bound to regard the good of the 
nation as a whole. It may even seem to her better that 


all the citizens of the future should receive religious education, 
although that education 
she would wish it to be, 


is sometimes less complete than 
that should 
receive a more complete religious education, and others little 
For the interest of the State 
is that the children of all Churches should, if 
educated together. 


than some children 
or no religious education at all. 
thev can, be 
The effect of teaching chiidren in separate 
water-tight compartments, and of leading them to look upon 
children outside little 
and aliens, with whom it is impossible or iimproper to associate, 
must be injurious to the unity of the national life. 
The true policy of the Church then is, I hold, to make 
the most, and not the 
ommon to all the Reformed Churches, to plead insistently 
for the universality teaching, to the 
regular teachers in the schools with the religious teaching so 
far as they are willing to make themselves responsible for it, 


their own compartments as heretics 


is and 


least, of the wide ground which is 


of religious entrust 


and to supplement the teaching so given, especially in the 

years after school-life, by services and classes of her own 

Church and by all such other means as may tend to vitalize 

religion in the minds and hearts of the coming generation. 

Jam, Sir, &c., J. E. C. WELLDON. 
The Deanery, Durham. 


THE LABOUR * PROGRAMME ” 
|To the Editor of the Specrsror.| 
Sir, Is the Spectator deliberately suppressing the facts con- 
cerning the Labour programme ? I refer to the paragraph 
in the “ News of the Week” of the issue dated May 4th, 


under the sub-heading ~ The Labour Manifesto ~ in which 


occur these sentences. 
In a speech... Mr. MacDonald made much of his plan 
for a National Economic Committee, composed partly of Ministers 
i partly of expert assessors ; body cirecting the flow of 
credit and the use of capital. But we search the Labour Programme 


in vain for any reference to it.” 

have I that I 
that it has inadvertently overlooked the 
two paragraphs, under the sub-heading ** A National Economic 


Committee ~ on page 21 of 
which 


Such confidence in the Spectators fairness, 


am fain to believe 


Labour and the Nation, a copy of 
1 enclose. When the Spectator says, therefore, “ that 
we search in vain for any reference to it,” it lies. — Iam, Sir, &e., 
BM/JOP. 


looks up his paper, that 
the Labour Programme to which we referred in several para- 
graphs of the “ News of the Week" (May 4th) 
actual election programme issued last week (which 


{Our correspondent will see, if he 
was the 
we called 
variously digest, manifesto, programme), and not Labour and 


the Nation. Ep. Spectator.| 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT COAL 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 

Sin, Your issue of May lith has a striking article in which 
you quote from a Committee of the League of Nations and Mr. 
Vernon Hartshorn, and you make the following terrible state- 
ment: “* But no one with a knowledge of the facts will pretend 
that the industry can recover its former position.” In reply 
to that, I might say that, if I do not know the facts, I must be 
very stupid, because I have been working at them for a great 
For several vears I worked for the Royal Coal 
Commission, which was appointed in 1867, and since then I 
have tried to keep up my knowledge of the facts of the case, 
both in Britain, Europe, and America, and I see no reason why 
the British Coal Trade should not recover its former position, 
The present depressed condition of the British Coal Trade 
is due entirely to the action of the Coalition Government in 
1919, in passing the seven-hour law. This reduced the working 
time in a coal-mine to about five and a half hours a day. On 
the average, coal-miners do not work more than five days a 
week, so that the working time was reduced to 27} hours, 
and this was done just at that particular time in the history 
of the world when of all others it was desirable that our mines 
Should produce the maximum quantity of coal. This law 
teduced the possible output by about 50,000,000 tons a year, 
and caused a coal famine in Europe and South America. Home 


many vears. 





prices were kept comparatively moderate by the Government, 
but export prices were raised to £5 a ton free on board ship. 
In Ttaly as much as £10 a ton was sometinies paid for our coal. 
m till they 
were five times the pre-War cost per ton of coal got. The 
cost and price of our iron went up at the same time. The 


OF course, wages went up in corresponding fashi 


world could not stand this for ever. so by the end of 1920 4a 
famine had taught the 
world that it was possible to do without our coal. In 
came the Gold Standard, 


slump began, but the two vears of 
1925 
which put up the value of paper, 
and forced a correspon ling reduction in export coal prices, 
for which the miners naturally refused a corresponding reduc- 
tion in wages. but in August 1926 the 


repealed, so now we have a chance to recover our lost markets. 


seven-hour law was 

We have made a beginning, and sonie shipowners have 
begun to use pulverized coal instead of oil. Other people are 
make coke 
With many coals it takes three 


erecting low-temperature coke 
suitable for domestic fires. 


ovens, which will 


tons of coal to make two tons of coke: consequently, the 
development of low-temperature coke will cause a great 
increase in the output of coal for domestic purposes. The 


increasing population of the world will! also cause an increased 
demand for our coal. 

It is now some years since Sir George Paish pointed out that 
British capital was necessary to restore the condition of some 
of the European countries, especially Russia. If the British 
made friends with that great country, and made it possible 
for our manufacturers to give a long credit, our trade with 
Russia would soon put all our iron smelting furnaces in full 
work, and all our other factories also. Great Britain found 
£12,000,000,000 for the War of destruction. A comparatively 
trifling sum now spent in helping the recovery of Europe 
would find unemployed, and the 
greatest possible output of our coal mines, and that could be 


occupation for all our 


brought about in a very short time if we had a Government 
that was willing. —I am, Sir, &c., 
7 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Arno.p Lupron, 


[We agree with our correspondent that the increasing use of 
pulverized coal and low carbonization processes must give a 
certain fillip to our coal trade. But surely the same processes 
must favour coal producers in other countries not less but 
more, owing to their cheaper production. The point is that 
political considerations are bound to cut across economic re- 
quirements —with interminable recrimination between Capital 
and Labour—so long as the problem is considered solely from a 
We know we are vreat deal of 


business men whose training leads them to think in terms of 


national standpoint. asking a 


competition rather than of co-operation. But unless inter- 
national co-operation —grouping all concerned in the trade 
replaces the old unscientific and in the long run un- 


economic competition, there is no hope of stability of trade or 
of peace in industry. This applies to the world’s mineral 
resources as a whole, but particularly to coal, on account 
of the special circumstances which were outlined in our article 
Jast week. Ep. Spectator.| 


Is NATURE CRUEL? 
| To the Editor of the SpucraTor.| 
With reference to your correspondent’s letter in 
ith, entitled, “Is Naturc 
to raise one or two debatable points. 

If Man is a part of Nature, not something contrasted with 
Nature (and it is surely difficult to hold any other view which 
is consonant the Evolution), how can he 
* rise above ~ the processes of Nature ? Are they not inherent 
in him? Is he not bound by her laws in the same way as 
is any other living creature? Miss 
that Man is dissociated from Nature, for she refers to him 
as “ imitating ~ Any attempt on Man's part 
to dissociate himself from Nature’s laws brings only harm in 
its train. 

This tastelessness, or“ 


SIR, 


issue of May 


your 


Cruel ? ~~ she seems 


with teaching of 


Ward seems to assume 


her processes. 


cruelty ~~ of Nature finds its counter- 
part in human nature in that element of violence with which 
government, legislation, and social reform have always had 
to reckon. It is diflicult to see how far two thousand vears of 
* ethical and spiritual progress *’ have eradicated this element 
of violence from among mankind ; ten years ago we had just 
emerged from a display of human violence on a grand scale, 
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We might even ask whether too persistent an attempt to “ rise 
above * the processes of Nature has not been responsible for 
many of the ills which at present harass Western civilization. 
Should we not frankly acknowledge that it is by endeavouring 
to work in harmony with the processes of Nature that spiritual 
and physical serenity is attained ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
AILWYN BEsT. 
Ashton Rathbone Hall, Ullet Road, Liverpool. 


“SLAVES OF THE GODS” 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sirn,—You and your reviewer deserve great credit in that 
you are attempting to stem the tide of calumny and 
exaggeration that has recently set in about the ** immorality ~ 
of the Indians. Does anyone suppose that if the Indian 
peninsula was inhabited, not by Hindus, but by a mixed 
bag of Belgians, Welshmen, Greeks, Englishmen, and French 
under the same appalling conditions of extreme poverty and 
overcrowding and lack of education, and under the same 
tropical sun, that there would not be at least as much 
immorality as there is at present ? From what I have seen 
of Europe since I first began to travel in Europe twenty-six 
years ago, I suggest one would probably find more. 

I was several years in India as a doctor, mainly occupied 
in preventing the spread of venereal disease amongst British 
troops. Naturally this brought one into contact with the 
worst side of Hindu civilization. As a keen archaeologist I 
never lost an opportunity of visiting the temples, and only 
on very rare occasions did I see any of the temple maidens 
that are supposed to be so numerous and so immoral. 
Certainly the ones I saw looked happy and well fed—they 
may have been immoral—but the fact that they were cheerful 
and apparently well cared for impressed me because it is so 
rare to see that in India. 

It is possible that amongst the 300 million who inhabit 
India there may be a minute percentage of frenzied fanatics 
who indulge in extraordinary practices, such as the eating 
of cow-dung. But I do not believe that one Englishman 
in fifty who lives and works in India has either seen or heard 
of such a thing. I do not think I was unobservant,. for I 
was interested in the ritual and mythology of Hinduism, 
but I never heard of the practice. Hinduism may or may 
not be a vile superstition. I am personally not concerned to 
defend it, and I have no particular sentimental feeling for 
the Indians, but at least we ought to be fair to other races 
and religions. 

The deplorable thing is that young Englishmen proceeding 
to India and believing—as they are now being taught to 
believe—that Hinduism is a vile superstition, concerned with 
the keeping of brothels and the eating of cow-dung, will be 
less and less inclined to treat the Indian with any considera- 
tion. On his side the Indian, realizing that we have con- 
demned his philosophy of life, his religion, and his morals, 
will be less and less reconciled to our remaining in India 
I am, Sir, &ce., 

ARTHUR OsBURN, 
Late Lieut.-Colonel Royal Army Medical Corps. 
Porthallow House, Looe, Cornwall. 


as his governors. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,— May I state briefly that my letter was neither in defence 
of social conditions in this country nor of Miss Mayo’s book. 
It was, rather, a protest against the light treatment by the 
reviewer of certain evils in India for which there is only too 
much authoritative evidence. I agree that comparisons of 
East and West are useless, but facts must surely be faced 
there as well as here.—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. Caron. 


STAG HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—-The writer from Porlock on stag hunting, which he 
indulges in on foot, makes out a very poor case. 

First, he infers that as there is stag hunting there is no 
shooting of stags. Having lived for several years in North 
Devon I know that stags are shot at with only shot*guns, 
which cause most awful suffering. If stag hunting was 
abolished, experienced men with rifles would, of course, be 
employed to kill the deer if they became too numerous 


<<< 


whether they were in a park or roaming wild across the moors 
In any case a law should now be passed to make it illegal fo; 
anyone to shoot deer with shot guns. 

Secondly, as regards the great decrease of deer in years gone 
by, when hunting was stopped, the writer infers that this was 
due to the destruction of deer by incessant shooting. Ag 4 
matter of fact, I have read that the decrease was due to the 
almost immediate reduction in birth rate as the need fo; 
preserving the herds was diminished. 

Lastly, how can anybody state with knowledge that anima\ 
do not fear death as much as men and women do. Rather] 
suggest that every animal that is hunted knows that it is q 
case of life or death. This thought then is with them all the 
time. How horrible! God give us another * Audax,” why 
will start a fund for a great deer park in North Devon and 
Somerset.—I am, Sir, &c., Horace KENNeEpy, 

The Rectory, Brent Eleigh, Lavenham. 


[To the Editor of the SpectTator.] 
Sir,—The Editor is not convinced by Mr. Hendy that the 
abolition of stag hunting would of necessity involve the 
destruction of the red deer on Exmoor. It is said that Exmoor 
could be emparked as in the North American reserves. May 
an old stag hunter, who as a boy shook hands with the Rey, 
Jack Russell, suggest an answer to this ” 

Last year the sum of nearly £1,500 was paid as compensa- 
tion for the damage done by the deer. This, be it noted, 
assessed and received by those who were hearty supporters of 
the chase. Surely it would be impossible to raise any sum 
such as this, or to induce the farmers to submit to the des. 
truction of their crops, simply that a tourist might now and 
then enjoy the chance sight of a deer 

If the death-knell is to be sounded, there passes froim this 
country the happiest life of any creature which shares thes 
islands with the Englishman. Those who condemn stag 
hunting, but wear the skins of trapped animals, demand th. 
unceasing labour of the horse, and the early death of countless 
animals for food, should face this fact. By reason of his privi- 
lege as a beast of the chase, the stag has, to begin with, five 
years of absolute freedom from care or danger. With n 
enemies, he roams and rules the countryside until the time o! 
his troubles begins. 

The life of a stag is not haunted by the fear of death: or: 
that pursuit which Nature teaches him to expect and has mar- 
vellously fitted him by sense, cunning and speed to avoid. | 
have never seen in a hunted stag those signs of terror or dis- 
tress which you may read in the look of beasts roughly handled 
in the market or driven to slaughter. Until the time comes 
that he is taken he has always escaped capture, as he expected 
to do when roused for the last time. The end comes to him 
painlessly as he stands at bay, keeping hounds at a distance 
a sudden death in battle. 

Surely the sum of the happiness of his life, the lengthi of his 
days, and the swiftness of his death should make the life of a 
stag one to envy and hearten his real friends to wish © Prosperity 
to Stag Hunting.”—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Lauriston L. Barren. 

11 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 4. 

| We fear we are unconvinced by our correspondent. We are 
sure that the time will come when * natural reserves © will be 
paid for out of public funds, as is done in Canada and the 
United States, in which our native wild life will be preserved. 
As for the compensation paid to the farmers of Exmoor. \ 
think that there are sullicient animal lovers in Great Britain to 
provide the £1,500 our correspondent mentions. We dislike 
cruelty in any form as much as our correspondent, and that 
is why we urge without ceasing the introduction of the |uman 
killer and the erection of model abattoirs like that which the 
Duchess of Hamilton and her friends are erecting at Letch 
worth. As regards the wearing of skins of trapped animals, 
we detest the practice and look forward to a time when furs 
from fur-farms where the animals are killed humanely will be 
marketed as such, and will be easily obtainable by the public. 
Under existing conditions it is useless to ask women not to 
wear furs—they will do so whatever the humanitarians say: 
The remedy is to provide an alternative—and the alternative 
is the animal bred ona fur-farm and killed by humane methods. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 
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MR. ST. JOHN ERVINE 


* TALKIES ” 
[To the Editor of the SprcTatror.] 
Six,—In commenting on Mr. Chaplin's refusal to use speech 
in his films, Mr. St. John Ervine says: ** We are here dealing 
with a matter of technique and style, although Mr. Chaplin is 
inclined to think that he is dealing with a fundamental matter.” 
But we are dealing with a fundamental matter, which strikes 
at the whole root of film art. Mr. Ervine has allowed himself to 
be influenced by that pernicious phrase the * silent drama,” 
which embodies the conception that the screen play is merely 
the stage play with the absence of dialogue. This the film 
never has been since it first began to develop into an art form. 

The whole technique of the film is based on certain funda- 
mentals which, in point of fact. differ from these of the stage 
far more than they resemble them, the points of essential 
difference being far greater than those of apparent similarity. 
Hence the * talkie ~ is a hybrid, analogous to a combination 
of portrait and gramophone. It may conceivably develop 
into an art form, but it will not do so until and unless producers 
realize the necessity to evolve a completely new technique, of 
which the beginning is not even in sight. 

I seem to remember that Mr. Ervine recently set on record 
his dislike of the films, together with the fact that he had 
rarely paid a visit to a picture theatre, and then only under 
pressure. Moreover, he appears to have seen very few, if 
any, screen Classics, 
that the considered opinions of so distinguished and expe- 
rienced a practitioner as Mr. Chaplin would carry the greater 
I am, Sir, &e.., 

Davip Ockiam. 


AND THE 


In the circumstances, it would appear 


weight. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 


19 Bark Place, W. 2. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM 

[To the Editor of the Speci ATOR. | 
Six,— Your correspondent, * Prudens Futuri™ is at one with 
practically all those temperance reformers whose idea of 
reforin stops short of prohibition, national or local, in desiring 
the extinction of what he calls the lowest form of public house, 
and the improvement of those remaining by appropriate 
structural changes and by the provision of facilities for reason- 
able recreation, This is precisely what was done and is still 
being done in Carlisle. 

* Prudens Futuri,” 
State purchase because it would introduce more evils than it 
is designed to remove, and mistrusts a ** complete ~ (by which 
national ~) monoply, but would approve 
regional monopolies, brought about by amalgamation within 
the Trade. What the suggested evils are, or why trade mono- 
polies should not involve them whilst State monopolies would, 
he does not say ; but the Bishop of Liverpool and ** Experientia 
Docet “ supply cogent argument in the other direction. 
* Even with D.O.R.A. powers, it was impossible to control the 
trade in private hands ~*~: * It is the business of the brewer to 
make and sell drink and it is his duty to his shareholders 
to sell as much beer as he can.” 

This duty must always operate against measures that tend 
to diminish sales. * Prudens Futuri“ makes much of the 
fact that in late years brewers’ profits have increased whilst 
but this arises from changed 


says that Lord D’Abernon condemns 


presumably is meant * 


sales of drink have diminished ; 
conditions and circumstances. In these changed circum- 
stances, larger sales would have meant still greater profits, 
and we cannot surely assume that the decreased sales have 
arisen through the brewers deliberately endeavouring to restrict 
them or refraining from efforts to increase them. The first 
step the Control Board took in Carlisle was to close about half 
the public houses in the place as being either redundant or 
unsuitable—* the lowest form, in fact. Is it likely that 
under a Jocal trade monopoly, with the shareholders in mind, 
this could be done in the same drastic way ? I greatly doubt 
it. 

But what has been done in Carlisle could equally be done in 
other places if the Bill. promulgated by the Temperance Legis- 
lation League, were to become law. Under this Bill the 
citizens in any defined area could decide by a suflicient majority 
on a poll to do away with private ownership of the liquor 
trade, and substitute disinterested management, generally on 
the lines of Carlisle. A Central Board of Management would 
be created (under which then Carlisle as well as other areas 


would work) which with a Local Advisory Committee would 
control and direct the trade in the area. 

Compensation for interests and properties acquired would 
be paid out of a central fund created for the purpose and 
administered by the Board, and into this fund would be paid 
all trade profits and money derived from sales of redundant 
properties, as has been done in Carlisle : and the experience of 
Carlisle. where the whole of the money originally advanced 
has been repaid out of profits. testifies to the financial sound- 
ness of such a scheme. 

The details of the Bill. for which there is no space in your 
correspondence columns, but which safeguard every possible 
interest against injury. and provide for repeal if that should 
in any locality be desired. can be studied in literature obtain- 
able from the Temperance Legislation League, and I commend 
them to your readers. The initiative would always be with 
the localities themselves : the scheme would not be forced on 
them: and a measure which would at least permit localities 
which think the work at Carlisle has been beneficial to set to 
work ina similar way and secure the same advantages. is surely 
one which ought to have the sympathy and support of all 
temperance reformers. If one may judge from the experience 
of Carlisle, a locality establishing its ** Regional Monopoly 
under the provisions of the Bill is never likely to wish to retrace 
its steps.— I am, Sir. &c.. 0. Es DENN, 

10 Dean Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

|The insuperable objection to a privately owned drink trade 
to our mind is that, in common with all other commercial 
enterprises, it must seek increased sales and increased profits. 
The writer discussed this problem with the late Mr. Strachey on 
many occasions, and it was this immutable fact which was 
and is responsible for the Spectutor advocating some form of 
public control of the sale of alcoholic liquor. Have any of 
those who wish the drink trade to remain in private hands 
ever suggested a method by which the shareholders in dis- 
tilleries and breweries could be pe rsuaded to welcome reduced 
sales and smaller dividends %-- Ep. Spectator.| 

THE REFORM OF PUBLIC HOUSES 
|To the Editor of the Seecravor.| 
Sin. Some of your reeent correspondents on the subject 
of Temperance Reform throw doubt upon the desire of the 
brewers for any real reform of public houses. But this 
association has evidence, in the shape of a memorandum 
recently drawn up by its committee in conjunction with 
several very well-known brewers and approved by nearly 
(1) That 
brewers are anxious to improve their houses in mean streets, 


all the prominent brewery companies of London : 


and recognize that one of the principal needs to this end is 
greater spaciousness with room for the service of food at 
tables. (2) That they are often deterred from seeking to 
rebuild an old house in a slum area by fear of having it 
referred instead for compensation or of being penalized by 
excessive expenditure such us is exacted by some benches. 
Whatever opinions may be held as to the desirability of 
state management of the licensed trade or of local option, 
any attempt at legislation on those lines would unquestionably 
involve a bitter and probably a prolonged fight. In the 
meantime much can be done and ought to be done to raise 
the standard of the existing houses in the poorer districts, 
but since the brewers own nine-tenths of all the houses, 
their co-operation is necessary. This association has proved 
that co-operation is obtainable with great resulting benefit 
in slum areas. One of the greatest obstacles to more general 
improvement of bad houses is the refusal of some licensing 
benches to permit the enlargement of small and = squalid 
houses, and it is within the knowledge of this association 
that in three cases in recent months permission to rebuild 
a squalid house on a scale which could bring little profit 
for many years, has been refused without any reason being 


given, but presumably on the ground that bigger houses 


mean a greater consumption of alcohol. 

But the first essential for better houses is more space and 
more light and air. Better accommodation for the staff 
will attract a better class of person into the occupation, a 
condition precedent for any raising of the standard of the 
houses. Greater spaciousness brings a better class of customer 
with an immediate good effect in lessened intemperance 
among the worse elements. The experience of the brewers 
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is that the consumption of beer in any particular district 
remains fairly constant and that the cnlargement of a publie 
house does not necessarily mean an increase in the consumption 
of alcohol. After all the true end to be aimed at is not a 
decrease in the amount of liquor sold so much as a decrease in 
intemperance. <A serious injury is done to the community 
if through a belief that some brewers care solely for dividends 
other brewers are to be prevented from realizing their ambition 
to be good citizens as well as good men cf business.— I am, 
Sir, &c., Ceci CHAPMAN. 
Restaurant Public Hou-es Association, 
5 John Street, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


FLORA ANNIE STEEL 

|To the Editor of the Srvcraror.| 
Sin, Mrs. Forbes of Callendar’s delightful appreciation of 
Flora Annie Steel, in the Spectator of May 11th impels me to 
add a few reminiscences of this unique and fascinating woman. 
I had. at one time. the pleasure of knowing her intimately ; 
she often stayed with me, and I have been with her at Talgarth 
Hall, a former home of hers in Wales. I owe, at all events, the 
beginning of our friendship to her admiration of the badge of 
our College Guild, the letter “A from the Book of Kells, 
which attracted her so much that she wished to become an 
honorary member of the Guild. She wrote: “J am glad and 
proud to belong to the first organization 1 have ever joined.” (The 
italics are hers.) 

Mrs. Forbes’ mention of * Craddock ~ interests me greatly. 
Mrs. Stcel always insisted that she was merely the channel 
through which Craddock spoke : that she had no knowledge of 
the things of which he told her: that she simply wrote to his 
dictation. She used to say: “ T must write as fast as I can 
while he is here, for when he goes I am powerless “*-- strange. 
but to many of Mrs. Steel's views Westerns would apply this 
term. She was very Eastern in her sympathies and outlook, 
and, after all, it ought not to seem impossible that a power 
* not our own ” may be given to us. 

Mrs. Forbes speaks of her dress. always so simple. so 
becoming, and yet so entirely uninfluenced by fashion. ‘The 
delightful browns of her choice seemed to suit her snow-white 
hair and to harmonize with her wonderful eves. Nor must her 
magic beads be omitted. which always gave the finishing touch, 
and without which she declared she would be as speechless on 
the platform as she was powerless to write in Craddock’s 
absence. Her ideas about dress were stern. She was firm on 
the point that no woman should ever have more than three 
dresses at the same time. She travelled with practically no 
luggage and vet was alwevs well dressed. 

Her many-sidedness was amazing. She worked not only 
with her pen but with her brush. Her house was filled with 
her own paintings. She loved music, she was an excellent 
billiard player, a very keen and successful gardener. and a 
most extraordinarily capable and practical housewife. 

In almost all her letters an allusion to some domestic 
concern was made. She tells of the hatching of pheasants’ 
eggs in her incubator and speaks of the moment when the 
birds were just breaking through the shells. and adds, ** such 
loud, eager cheepings till they hear my step on the cellar 
stairs, then the chorus lessens, and when I open the door and 
let the cold air in, there isn't a sound. Here is inherited 
knowledge with a vengeance! First, that the untrodden 
world holds enemies, next, that when mother pheasant is no 
longer brooding and ready to wage war, it is unwise to let 
marauders know of the nest by cheeping. That sort of thing 
means so much if one could only think it out.” 

She was at constant war with girls’ modern education, and 
it was always a joy to her to tilt at school * marms ~ and 
principals. Once when she had a house party of sixteen, 
mostly girls, she writes: “ It really is astounding, the inepti- 
tude of the modern girl. Ata pinch she never seems capable. 
For instance, at the last moment, to meet certain exigencies 
of ball-frockless dancers, I decreed fancy dress-- I say_ it 
without pride almost every dress in the room was my 
suggestion and most my execution. No! there is something 
wrong in your principle, my lady principal. What is it ? 
Shall we try to find out ? It would be a great work.” 

Mrs. Forbes mentions Mrs. Steel's pride in her grandchildren. 
Her stories of them were delightful. A youthful grandson of 
six breakfasting with his grandmother boldly threw down the 


gauntlet and exclaimed, “ Men are so much stronger than 
women.” Being routed from that standpoint he again took 
the field and asserted, “Men are so much cleverer than 
women.” On being told that many men would have to vet 
up very early in the morning if they wanted to do all that 
women did, he added, somewhat sadly and sympathetically, 
* Poor grandpapa ! how very early in the morning he must 
have to get up.” On being questioned as to who had inibued 
him with these theories he proudly replied, ~*~ FE kKnowed them 
of myself.” 

Her attitude to women was paradoxical. She certainty had, 
in certain ways, the deepest sympathy with them. yet she 
always seemed to enjoy quoting, not, Lam afraid, with entir« 
disapproval, sayings like that of the old fisherman, * Women 
he like pilchards, when “em’s bad. “em’s bad, and when ‘ems 
good. “em is but middling.” She once wrote to me, “1 am 
drawn to believe that personally my only hope of salvation is 
by the elimination of my female clement. Dreadful. isn't it 7” 

And now she has ‘eft us, and we shall not again find so 
unique, so racy. so original and so delightfully stimulating a 
friend. I am. Sir, &c., Hi. M. Waiie, 

Alevandia College, Dublin. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
TEMPERANCE ReErORM. 

* Experientia Docet ~ in his letter to you implies that the 
supporters of the Bishop of Liverpool’s Bill are (pso facto 
proved to be democratic. Local Veto is not democratic as 
applied in his Lordship’s Bill, for under it the citizens could only 
exercise their so-called Option one way—that is in decreasing 
the number of licences, and probably the hours during which 
the public houses might be open. If they desire to have more 
licensed houses or longer open hours they would be powerless, 
for those matters are to be left in) bureaucratic control. - 
J. Enric H. Barweir, Evening Hill, Park Lane, Norwicl:. 

A © Wrrry Sayinc.” 

The writer of the interesting review in your issue of the 
ith inst.. “A Socialist Thinks Again,’ concludes with a 
quotation from Mr. R. Hi. Hutton. (7) But surely the * witty 
saying is that of Walter Bagehot, and runs as follows: 
* No man shall go barefoot; every man shall have one 
hoot.” M. W. Horrr, Cudlow House, Rustington. 


Wuerre Mear Comes From. 

I visited the stockyards at Chicago in October, 1884, after 
the close of the British Association's visit to Montreal in that 
vear. 1 walked about on planks, or gangways, a foot or more 
above the heads of the bullocks, where also walked men with 
rifles, who, with the rifles almost touching the heads of the 
beasts, shot them down. -Winttiam Barnarp, Junior 
Athenaeum Club, 116 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


Precious BANe. 

I wonder whether many or whether few of those who have 
read the late Mrs. Webb's Precious Bane know that she seems 
to have taken the title of the book from Paradise Lost. There 
is a passage in Book I, lines 690 to 692, which is as follows : - 

* Let none admire 
That riches grow in hell: that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane.” 
—~ W.R. Evans. Heulfre, Ruthin. 
VEGETABLES OR MEN ? 

The only excuse for Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s doubtful reasoning 
and dangerous advice on the above subject is that his article 
is the result of a dinner table discussion. One knows those 
dinner table discussions too well and how glad one is thiat 
they are not all followed by articles setting forth the views 
of the diners.-W. V. Harrer, Royal St. George Yaclit 
Club, Kingstown, Ireland. 


Poetry 


River Voices 


A sonteMn slow chorale, with bourdon broadening 

Into a grand crescendo, the ancient rivers sing : 

The mountain cataracts crashing in throttled fury, shrill 

Their seream of thwarted passion through riven gorge «nd 
ghyll: 

But loveliest is the music of little moorland sireaiis 

Wayward, and sad, and wistful, like songs half-heard in 


dreams, 
EK. W. Henpy. 
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Some Books 


Mr. JULIAN GREEN is known as an American author who lives 
in Paris and writes in French. What is more singular, he is 
making a reputation, amongst French 
stylist in their language. Such a possibility can surely have 
never been foreseen. Even had Gibbon changed his mind and 
written the Decline and Fall in French, we doubt if it would 
have been greeted across the Channel as the work of a prose 
artist. Mr. Green chose well in making France his artistic 
home, for not only the manner, but the matter of his work, is 
calculated to appeal to the Gallic mind. The short story, 
written in English, and here printed in great luxury by the 
Blackamore Press at 50s., entitled The Pilgrim on the Earth, is 
a study in psychic aberration that reminds one of Edgar Allan 
Poe, and also of the Provost of Eton who wrote the Ghost 
Stories of an Antiquary. Like the majority of such work, it 
reates an atmosphere of phosphorus and sulphur, but the 
final actuality of demoniac possession is missing. How could 
it be otherwise unless the author had truly experienced an 
infernal revelation ? The Blackamore Press has also produced 
Pushkin’s world-famous short story, The Queen of Spades, and 
the translation is good in its attempt to catch the complete 
objectivity of the Russian master’s style. But in so doing 
it sometimes falls into baldness, a quality which is a poor 
substitute for the laconic simplicity of the original. Both the 
volumes are illustrated with coloured woodcuts, which add to 
the decorative artificiality of the tales. 


connoisseurs, as a 


* * * * 
The latest volume in the ** Rescue Series,” issued by Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews and Marrot, is a Scottish romance called From 
freneration to The author was Lady Augusta 
Noel, the daughter of a Waterloo veteran. Her husband is 
still alive at the great age of ninety-eight, and one wonders 
if there is another living man who can beast of having a 
father-in-law who fought at Waterloo. The novel is well 
worth rescuing, for it deserves the reputation it made in the 
‘Eighties. To-day we are a little amused by the impossible 
moral grandeur of the characters, the solemn vows imposed 
on them by pressure of circumstance, and the incredible 
stupidity with which they kept their vows and so turned the 
wheels of the plot. There is a touch of Walter Scott and of 
our present-day romancer, Miss D. K. Broster in this tale. 
One fastens on its rigidities of mood with a sort of childlike 
relief, and revels again in the atmosphere of granite hills, 
moss-hags, and Highland There motor 
“aches then, and no posters at street corners to make the 
Jacobite North a little too familiar. The tale will appeal both 
to the sophisticated and the unsophisticated, 
* * * * 


Generation. 


castles. were no 


“The lyrie note of the true cenophile,” as Messrs. Knopf 
not ineptly call it, on the wrapper of Mr. Morton Shand’s 4 
Book: of Other Wines than French (10s. 6d.) is never far absent 
from this wise and witty author. Ilis Book of Wine and 
Book of French Wines of their kind. In this 
volume the same knowledge and the same style are evident : 
only two small criticisms occur to us. The section on Italian 
wines is too sketchy. We admit that (generally speaking) 
Italian wine growers are carcless of their vines: yet more 
might have been said of the excellent flavour of Barolo, the 
tonic qualities of Chianti and the bouquet of Orvieto. Our 
vther comment concerns port, which Mr. Shand evidently 
No doubt it 
sometimes other less pleasant 


are Ciassics 


considers a poor kind of cocktail. is a mixture 
and 
ingredients, but a good vintage port is worth all the care 
that is lavished on it and the appreciation of wise men. We 
feel the author is hard on port drinkers, sometimes 
suffer enough for their taste as it is. But, all in all, this is a 
good book : Rhine wines and on Tokay may 
he specially recommended. 


of wine brandy with 


who 
the sections on 


% * % * 

Mr. Richard Coke has written a full and interesting history 
of the Arabs in The Aral’s Place in the Sun (Butterworth, 
21s.). What he says in his introduction of the ~ high-brow ” 
and *low-brow”’ specialists (** the high-brow tends to become 
80 arabicized himself that his language and his statements 
are all but unintelligible to everyone save his brother specialists ; 
he may be found in full bloom in the numerous little societies 





of the Week 


and which have been formed in the 
war to discuss Middle Eastern affairs. The low-brow plays 
upon the interest that always attaches itself to nomads im 
the minds of civilized and over-civilized peoples.”), is truc of 
many countries besides Arabia. vrateful 
to those Englishmen, like Mr. Coke. who are able to give 
us a sane and 


circles London since 


and we should be 


balanced view of races for whose welfare we 
are, in part at least, responsible. To criticize the history 
of a people who in the last thousand years have founded 
a mighty Empire stretching from the Indies to the Atlantic, 
and founded a new religion, would be impossible within the 
limits of a para.zraph ; recommend the book 
with every confidence. 

* * * * 


but we can 


The translator's trade is a thankless and an anxious one: 
and, particularly when he is dealing with the luxury article 
of poetry, one is inclined to forgive him his tricks and sub- 
terfuges. But in his collection of Spanish Lyrics (Bumpus, 6s.) 
Mr. K. 8. Craig is an uncommonly honest salesman. He places 
his English and Spanish wares side by side, and there is even 
a touch of ingenuousness in his go-as-you-please refusal t« 
bind himself to the literal, the paraphrase, consistent scansion, 
or rhyme. The result is that as poetry his English versions 
have little value, except in one or two sonnets where he has 
submitted to the discipline of the form. There is no sustained 
attempt to catch the ring of the Spanish metal. His rendering 
of Baltasar de Aleazar’s Cena Jocosa, for instance, begins so 
well and is in the whole spirit of this hearty ballad, that one 
regrets he surrenders too quickly to technical difficulties and 
falls unexpectedly into paraphrase. This 
nearly all the Ivrics among which are some of the best 
Oxford Book of Spanish Verse contains. 
ever, does not go beyond the carly nineteenth century. In 
spite of these strictures, and the surprising absence of anything 
by Luis de Leon, there are few English readers of Spanish 
poetry who will not be grateful to use Mr. Craig’s book as a 
kind of dictionary without tears, refreshing themselves in the 
struggle with Lope de Vega and Gongora by a glance at the 


said of 
the 
This collection, how- 


ean be 


opposite page, 
* * * * 

This little gossiping book, Devon Eamoor, by Will Sherracombe 
(Ifeath Cranton, 2s, 6d.) is very readable. 
of Exmoor is in Devon few but Somerset folk. who possess the 
greater part of it. realize; but Mr. Sherracombe handsomely (for 


How smalla portion 


a Devon man) admits that scarcely one quarter lies in his 
county. Much of the book, indeed. relates to country which 
only a very comprehensive imagination could consider toa 
be Exmoor, though he quotes authority for his claims. But 
we do not quarrel with him for this. for it is all good country, 
and much of it still unspoiled, though, alas! less wild than 
it was in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties. He tells many good 
stories, some of them new, and if only for these the book 
will be welcome to who are strangers to the West. 
The naturalist will criticize some of the author's statements ; 
for instance, certain Devon cliffs are by no means the last 
stronghold of the buzzard. There are plenty of them in 
Somerset (and elsewhere), and not only on the coast. 


many 


‘I lie 


illustrations are poor, and not worthy of the book, but there 


is a useful map, .A short index would be an improveiment, 
* * * 
* More Books of the Week and = General Kuowledee 


Competition ~ will be found on pages 79k and 798, 


The Competition 


Tut Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the paragraph of 
not more than a hundred and fiftv words. on any subject 
in which is hidden the largest number of names of recognized 
As an example of what is required, we 
-"Onee in a 


motor ear makes. 
quote the following sentences : 


hill. many miles from a town. lived our hero, Vernon.” 


house on a 
The 
names of motor cars must, as far as possible, be spelt accur- 
ately. and should be clearly underlined. The paragraph must 
make intelligent reading. The Competition will close on 
Friday, June 7th. 
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Leonid 


Leonid Krassin. By his wife, Lubov Krassin. (Skeffington and 
Son. 21s.) 
Mr. Cuurcuitt, in a phrase which lingers in the memory, 
has said that the greatest disaster which ever befell Russia 
was the birth of Lenin and that the next greatest disaster 
was Lenin’s death. He meant, of course, that Lenin, being 
a realist who was never intimidated by abstractions, would 
have pulled Russia out of the Communist mess. As it is, 
Leninism goes on without the presence of Lenin to temper 
it. After reading the extraordinarily attractive biography 
of M. Krassin by his wife we are inclined to say that a disaster 
comparable with the death of Lenin was the death of Krassin. 

For the underlying idea of all Krassin’s work was that 
contact with the outer world was essential for the salvation 
of his country. He persistently deplored and tried to prevent 
all acts of the Soviet Government which made international 
intercourse more difficult. He was born in Siberia and, 
like innumerable other young Russians of brain power and 
good education, he developed almost in boyhood a contemptu- 
ous hostility towards the old régime. He saw men who 
were intellectually the superiors of the citizens of many 
democratic States in Europe forbidden the very first rights 
of self-government, and in those circumstances nothing was 
more natural than that his hostility should shape itself in an 
extreme form. For years he was an unquestioning disciple 
of Marx. One of the most striking qualities of his tempera- 
ment, however, was that he was by no means a typical Slav. 
As his letters show, he derided the hysteria which he noted 
in many Russian intellectuals and did not by any means 
accept artistic eminence as an excuse for want of balance. 
He himself was always sane and practical and he looked upon 
compromise as a natural mode of progress. 

It may be asked how the paradox came about that this 
man of non-Slav thought and practice became, as he was 
rightly called, * Lenin’s right hand man.” The answer is 
contained in this book and we have seldom read a more 
fascinating or more convincing explanation. Although 
Krassin had always been a revolutionary and had been in 
prison under the old régime he never believed in destruction. 
He said over and over again that it was impossible to create 
nothingness and then suddenly build a new polity upon the 
ruins. He was not for nothing a man of science by training. 
Chemistry had been his hobby, and it was rather by accident 
(for the purpose of earning his living) that he became an 
electrical engineer. Thus both as thinker and creator he 
held to orderly processes. It is true that he had once 
explained his ideals to Tolstoy in such visionary terms that the 
great man stamped with rage, but that was when he 
was still a boy. When the Revolution started in 1917, 
Krassin earnestly hoped that the War would be continued 
till Germany was beaten for he regarded Kaiserism as the arch- 
enemy of democracy. But it soon became clear that that 
could not happen; Kerensky had given way to Lenin, and 
from Krassin’s practical point of view it was above all things 
necessary to support a Government who could govern. 
He not only deplored but shrank from the Terror, but he saw 
in Leninism great possibilities for doing as well as for undoing, 


A Philosophy 


Progress and Religion. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed and 
Ward. 10s, 6d.) 
Tue nature of the contemporary reaction from nineteenth 
century thought —a reaction only now in its first phases, and 
still imperfectly understood —is nowhere more clearly apparent 
than in the field of history. Here, where the devotee of 
universal progress and development assumed almost beyond 
question that he had full territorial rights, there is a growing 
tendency to question his interpretation of facts, and a marked 
disinclination to be satisfied by the supposed laws under which 
he tries to resume them. A refusal to capitulate to the 
philosophy of mere change, to be overawed by the solemn 
charm of words like Evolution, Environment, Epoch, Progress 
and Race, or to reduce our rich and many-levelled human 
achievement to the dimensions required by the bungalow- 
structures of philosophic naturalism, can be felt everywhere 


— 


Krassin 


and it was on these grounds that he pledged himself and all 
his energy to the work of the Soviet. In his view there was 
no alternative. He regarded the leaders of White Russia 
as men of straw. On July 11th, 1917, he wrote from Moscow 
to his family whom he had sent out of the country. 


“Well, these Bolsheviks have made a mess of things . , ; 
Anything might have been achieved at first if they had had ap 
ounce of leadership among them—at a time when the ~ many. 
headed Government’ was in a state of utter chaos; but babblersthey 
were and babblers they have remained, and when it was a question 
nct simply of making speeches or hurling thunderbolts in their 
articles, but of putting their slogans into practice, the stern leaders 
of the world’s Proletariat made no effort whatsoever to profit 
by the situation ; instead of putting up a constructive programme 
which they might have made a reality, blood was spilt in the most 
reckless, horrible and unnecessary manner.” 


His horror of massacre did not slacken. He wrote : 


. . After the assassination of Uritski and the attempt on 
Lenin we went through a period of so-called * Terror,’ one of the 
most disgusting acts of the neo-Bolsheviks. About six hundred 
to seven hundred persons were shot in Moscow and Petrograd, 


nine-tenths of them having been arrested quite at random or mierely 
as suspect of belonging to the Right Wing of the S.R.s, or else of 


being counter-revolutionaries. In the provinces this developed 
into a series of revolting incidents such as arrests, executions 


en masse, and wholesale eviction of bourgeois and educated jcople 
from their houses, leaving them homeless. I had to fight tor the 
release of at least thirty engineers—not a pleasant or easy job. 


Even now not all of them have been saved 

KXrassin was wholly in his element when the Soviet Govern- 
ment accepted the invitation of Mr. Lloyd George to cnter 
into a Trade Agreement. He came to London and although 
he could not talk a word of English he rapidly acquired enough 
of the language. He said humorously in the early days that 
Lord Curzon must have been the best speaker of bivlish 
as he was the only man he could understand. At first he 
encountered a certain mistrust, but all doubters soon sur- 
rendered to his obvious good faith. In the Trade Agrecment 
he pledged himself that Soviet propaganda should cease 
and he believed, as certainly as he hoped, that it really would 
cease. Nothing did his policy more harm than the sub- 
terranean enterprises of the Third International. All the 
time, it is necessary to add, Krassin was loyal to his own 
Government, as it was right that he should be. Ile made 
a point of always explaining, though he was himsel! one 
of the principal architects of the New Economic Policy 
that that policy did not imply the abandonment of 
Communism. Moreover, he remained a Sociatist and an ardent 
champion of the State monopoly of foreign trade. 

We have not space to follow Krassin on his visit to Italy 
or when he was Ambassador in France. Hie had hardly 
been appointed Ambassador in London when his last illness 
struck him down. Much might have turned out differently 
in the relations of Great Britain and Russia if he had lived. 
Unhappily his very willingness te agree with the Governments 
of other countries had caused him to be pursued with slander. 
It was said that the bourgeois in him had prevailed — that 
he had used his position under the Soviet to make himself 
a rich man. Our advice to all is to read this book. We 
shall not envy those who are incapable of being impressed 
by the simple beauty of Mme. Krassin’s narrative. 


of Civilization 


at work within the compicex of modern thought. We seem 
once more to be moving towards a genuinely spiritua! meta- 
physic. Whether the coming age will, as Von Hiigel thought, 
revert to some sort of critical Platonism, or whether it will 
consent to learn of St. Thomas, as Maritain asks it to do, one 
thing seems clear: dualism in some form must again be taken 
seriously, as telling a truth about reality which eludes cvery 
monistie scheme. The claim of naturalism to interpret the 
whole of man’s graded experience is more and more clear!) 
perceived to be unfounded. The persistent human intuition of 
another order, and of its primacy for human affairs, cannot 
any longer be brushed aside as merely the offspring of ignorant 
fear and “ superstitious emotion.” In spite of the crudity of 
its first manifestations, this sense of the supernatural — what- 
ever name we give it—is in the deepest sense the beginning of 
human wisdom. Even anthropology is now being forced to 
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and even psy- 


acknowledge the primal character of religion ; 
chology to confess that an influence and desire transcending 
appetite operate upon the inner life of man. 


Mr. Christopher Dawson, already known by his remarkable 
study of pre-historic man, The Age of the Gods, now follows this 
up with an essay on the metaphysics of human culture, which 
discloses him as a powerful supporter of the supernaturalist 
reading of life. Ife writes with the grave solidity of a Victorian 
philosopher, but is far from perpetuating a Victorian point of 
view. He begins by discussing that idea of ** progress * which 
is now so easily and uncritically accepted as an established 
truth : and has not much difficulty in pointing out that there 
is no guarantee of betterment attached to mere succession as 
such. something other” is revealed 
through the succession, spirit enters into process, the eternal 
into time, do we get a conception of history to which a rational 
philosophy of progress can be applied. Put in another way, 
the history of human civilization cannot be divorced from 
that of human religion. The whole mentality of primitive man 
is indeed deeply religious: he conceives of a supernatural 
power underlying the whole material world _ 
of spiritual energy ~-— and the beginnings of his culture are 
closely connected with this inchoate religious certitude : 


Only in so far as 


a sort of * ocean 


It may seem paradoxical (says Mr. Dawson in a striking passage ) 
to suggest that the starting point of human progress is to be found 
in the highest type of knowledge—the intuition of pure being; 
but it must be remembered that intellectually, at least, man’s 
development is not so much from the lower to the higher as from 
the confused to the distinct.” 


So, too, when we reach the fullest developments of civiliza- 
tion, we ever find these to be profoundly influenced by the 
spiritual outlook and attitude of the people among whom they 
arise. “ Behind every civilization is a vision.” A culture 
involves of its very nature a common conception of the 
realities of our existence : though on one side it is conditioned 
by physical factors and can be regarded as “a material 
organization of life,” on the other it requires a certain corporate 
transcendence of the material, its subjugation to another set 
of values. * The unity of a culture rests not only on a com- 
munity of place it springs also and above all from a 
community of thought.” 
material life by spiritual values that all genuine progress takes 


It is through this penetration of 
place. The whole secret lies in the bringing together of these 
two contrasting orders ; 
The metaphysical, the purely transcendent in 


powerless in isolation, creative when 
combined. 
religion, is in its very nature static (though it is strange to find 
a Catholic philosopher subscribing to this Ritschlian view) : 
it only becomes fruitful when it enters into alliance with the 
successive, and the eternal is thereby manifested in the tem- 
poral world. Thus Christianity is disclosed as par excellence 
the religion of progress ; because it is so utterly historical, 
and yet so utterly spiritual too. 
sketches, Mr. Dawson exhibits the part which it has played in 


In a series of vivid historical 
the civilization of Europe: and suggests that our present 
gricfs are largely due to the fact, that since the sixteenth 
century the pursuit of moral and spiritual values has failed to 
keep pace with the progress of science : 

Nevertheless (he concludes) it is to the co existence of these two 
elements that Europe owes the distinctive character of its culture. 
From Christianity it has derived its moral unity and its social 
ideals, while science has given it its power of material organization 
and its control over Nature It is only through the co-operation 
of both these forces that Europe can realize its latent possibilities, 
and enter on a new phase of civilization which is equally removed 
from the sterile inaction of the ancient East and the aimless material 
activity of the modern West.” 


A short review cannot do justice to every aspect of Mr, 
which he is able to illustrate from a 
wide knowledge of history and anthropology. He has written 
a profound, stimulating, and sometimes provocative book, 
which must be studied by all who desire to see in their wider 


Dawson's argument ; 


context the problems of the modern world. 
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Under the Palm Trees 


Coming of Age in Samoa. Py Margaret Mead 
10s, 6d.) 


(Jonathan Cape- 


Miss MARGARET MeaAp has done for the island of Tau in the 
Manu‘a Archipelago what Professor Malinowski has done for 
the Trobriands and Herr Felix Bryk for some of the East 
Africans. But there is this difference. 
Mead opportunities which are denied to male investigators, 
and she has very properly exploited these opportunities to 
the fullest: possible extent. 


Her sex gave Miss 


We have accordingly a study 
in the psychology of primitive adolescence which no man 
could have written, because it explores just those arcana 
Sut it is not a 
The adolescent girl must hnve an environ- 
ment ; she must be related to the society in which she lives. 
Judicious selection and emphasis have therefore presented a 
tolerably clear picture of Samoan culture in Tau, and we can 


which are forbidden to masculine approach. 
one-sided account. 


gauge with the necessary accuracy the societal influences which 
shape the problems of adolescence. 

Miss Mead has been scrupulously careful to give us her 

credentials, the duration and extent of her researches, the 
methods which she adopted ; and every page of the book bears 
the impress of thoroughness, sensibility and a keen psycho- 
logical insight. 
* All dese riptions of the culture which are not immediately 
relevant are omitted from the discussion but were not omitted 
from the original investigation. Their irrelevancy, 
been definitely established.” 

Furthermore, Miss Mead writes with considerable charm 
and distinction. 
psychologist, and even if she does split her infinitives with 


Hers is not the jargon of the professional 


unnecessary frequency and uses ** personality ~ as an adjective 


(“the ease with which personality differences can be ad- 


justed “), even if the word * pattern” is worked threadbare, 
vet she has a grace and ease of diction which must attract the 
general reader as well as the specialist. The artist and poet 
are never submerged by the scientist, and Miss Mead has a 
full share of the Samoan’s enthusiasm for colour. There is a 
delightful description of dawn breaking in 


too long to quote, but remembering that this is a scientific 


village which is 


investigation we are the more grateful for such a passage as 
this, in which Miss Mead describes the procedure of courtship. 
The lover and his soa, or ambassador in love (the glossary, 
by the way, might have been fuller), are admitted to supper 
by the girl's family: 


* But the suitor does not approach his beloved They say 
‘If you wish to know who is really the lover, look then not at 
the hoy who sits by her side, looks boldly into her eyes and twists 
the flowers in her necklace around his fingers or steals the hit 
flower from her hair that he may wear it behind his ear. Do not 


think it is he who whispers softly in her ear, or says to her, ** Sweet- 
heart, wait for me to-night. After the t, | will come 
to you,” or who teases her by saying she has many lovers. Look 
instead at the boy who sits afar off, who sits with be 
And vou will see that his eves are always 
Always he watches her and never does 


moon has se 






nt head and takes 
no part in the joking. 
turned softly on the girl. 


he miss a movement of her lips. Perhaps she will wink at him, 
perhaps she will raise her eyebrows, perhaps she will make a siga 
with her hand. He must alwavs be wakeful and watching or le 
will miss it.” The soa, meanwhile, pays the girl elaborate and 


ostentatious court and in undertones pleads the cause of his friend.” 

This is an intensive study which includes sixty-eight girls 
between the ages of eight and twenty, living in three villages 
in the island of Tau, and the experiment was conducted to 
discover what the process of development was like in a society 
very different from our own. The lives of these girls have been 
closely analysed, and as a result of this analysis it is clear that 
for the Tauan girl adolescence is not a period of mental and 
emotional distress: there are none of those conflicts and 
stresses which we find in our society. 

One of the main reasons for this is a characteristic which is 
peculiar to the Samoans, the genera! casualness and insouciance 
of socicty. It is so organized that disagreements are easily 
solved by changing the environment : no one suffers for his 
convictions or nails his flag to a mast: there are neither die- 
hards nor revolutionaries. There were only three girls who 
were deviants and failed to adjust themselves to their social 
group, and these were girls who were afflicted with a greater 
capacity for emotion than their fellows : 

* Just as we may feel that the Occident penalizes those unfor- 
tunates who are born into a Western civilization with a taste for 
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meditation and a complete distaste for activity, so we may say that 
Samoa is kind to those who have learned the lesson of not caring, 
and hard upon those few individuals who have failed to learn it.”’ 
No one is hurried along life: no one is urged to a hasty 
cevelopment. On the other hand, the precocious or the 
exceptionally gifted are held back by a fear of appearing to 
presume above their age. The Samoan child is born into a 
simple, homogeneous civilization, which, though flexible, 
changes infinitely slowly; and in that society, devoid of 
difficult situations, conflicting desires, and sharp anxieties, 
the individual is given the freest hand and meets with the 
greatest rewards, Disciplined and at the same time given 
authority in the family at an early age, the individual yet has 
the greatest freedom of choice in the field of personal relation- 
ship. The girl may choose her home, her teachers, her casual 
Jovers under the palm trees, but there is little consciousness of 
personality to make such a chojce significant. The household 
is so organized as to eliminate those situations which make for 
emotional disaster. No children are unduly petted, and none 
is overburdened with responsibility. The occupations of 
children and adults are not sharply differentiated. Play is 
not considered the pastime of children and work the duty of 
adults. The Samoan child has no desire to turn adult activi- 
ties into play, as they no less than adults have a function to 
fill in the social life. The mental attitude of the child and the 
adult is the same. And finally the facts of sex and birth are 
not regarded as unfit for children. There is no secrecy, 
ignorance, or guilty knowledge. There is no danger therefore 
of a growth of undesirable attitudes of mind. All these are 
factors which in Samoan society produce stable, weil-adjusted 
individuals, and eliminate those maladjustments which are 
usually exemplified in the crises of adolescence. Coming of 
Age is a natural and happy affair. J... Driserc, 


Books for the General Election 


The Conservative Outlook. By Sir Reginald Mitchell Banks, 
K.C., M.P., with a foreword by the Prime Minister. (Chapman 
and Hall. 5s.) 

The Labour Outlook. By Mr. Arthur Greenwood, M.P., with 
an introduction by the Right Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
P.C., &e. (Chapman and Hall. 5s.) 

The Liberal Outlook. By Hubert Phillips, with an introduction 
by the Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, O.M., M.P. (Chapman 
and Hall. 5s.) 

The Spirit of Conservatism. By Arthur Bryant, with a foro- 
word by the Right Hon. Lord Melchett, P.C., and a preface 
by Colonel John Buchan, M.P. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

The Lure of Safeguarding. By A. 8S. Comyns Carr, K.C., and 
D. Rowland Evans. (Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6c.) 

Conservatism and Wealth--A_ Radical Indictment. by 
Oliver Baldwin and Roger Chance. (Williams and Norgate. 


Is. 6d.) 
Capitalism and the Common Good. By H. J. Marshall and 
Agnes Giberne. (London Municipal Society. Is.) 


Wr have before us five books and two pamphlets, all of which 
deal with controversial matters now before the electors. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall, with complete impartiality, publish 
a series of three volumes: The Conservative Outlook, The 
Labour Gutlook and The Liberal Outlook, each of which has an 
Introduction by the leader of the Party concerned. Sir 
Reginald Mitchell Banks wisely writes of Conservatism 
though he does not hesitate to resort to a counter-offensive by 
deliberately calling himself a Tory—as being essentially a 
national policy. So it is. And perhaps Mr. Baldwin has 
done more than any Conservative Prime Minister to gain 
a larger recognition for this fact. The policy is to build up 
steadily upon what exists, but to conserve nothing that is 
bad. It is remarkable how frequently Burke can be quoted 
to the point. He is most useful to Sir Reginald and also to 
Mr. Baldwin in his Introduction. The part of the book we 
like least is that about the Fighting Services, for Sir Reginald, 
though a friend of the League, casts back more regretful 
glances than we think discreet at the glamour of an older 
Imperialism. 

In his introduction to The Labour Outlook (by Mr. Arthur 
Greenwood) Mr. MacDonald coolly says that * only Labour 
has an underlying political philosophy.’ In vain, apparently, 
did Burke, the greatest of political philosophers, “ keep on 
refining ” as the jocular poet said of him ; in vain, apparently, 
did Disraeli present his Party with a philosophy they had not 
dreamed of; and in vain has there been much other recent 
philosophy, as, for instance, the rather old-fashioned tradition- 


alism of Lord Hugh Cecil and the fanciful argument of Major 
Walter Elliot that Conservatism is a biological method. We 
note that Mr. Greenwood uses the word ~*~ Socialism” more 
freely than his leader has ventured to do in the recent Labour 
Programme. We accepts Rationalization in the spirit of the 
Mond-Turner Conference as a kind of half-way house ty 
Socialism. He is sounder than most members of his Party 
on the question of the public debt. From our point of view 
one of the most dangerous things in the book is the unqualified 
commendation of the Protocol, which would mean orgsnizing 
the world for peace by a permanent threat of war. 

Mr. Hubert Phillips writes very pleasantly of Liberal ideals, 
but one might gather from his book that the ideals do not 
belong to any other Party. As a matter of fact, they are 
common to all—there is only a difference as to method. Mr, 
Lloyd George says in his Introduction that clectoral reform 
would be “a first task ~ of a Liberal Government. Ele does 
not commit himself to Proportional Representation or the 
Transferable Vote or a Second Ballot. He performs the 
surprising feat within a short space of accusing Conservatism 
of * pretentiousness ~ and of also saying that it has alicnated 
the country by its ~ inertia ~ and * drift.” We like best Mr, 
Lloyd George’s comparison of the risks which must be run in 
securing peace. There is a choice between the ~ risk ~ (as the 
experts see it) of inadequate armaments and the much greater 
* risk * of making war inevitable by seriously preparing for 
it. 

Lord Melchett and Mr. John Buchan have commended Mr. 
Bryant’s Spirit of Conservatism, and this book of progressive 
thinking with its bold and generous industrial outloc k deserves 
their praise. 

We should like to agree with The Lure of Safeguarding wore 
than we do. It contains useful facts and arguments, but 
on the whole is written with too polemical an advocacy to be 
very persuasive. It assumes that Safeguarding is  incis- 
tinguishable from Protection and writes Mr. Baldwin down as 
dishonest. 

Mr. Oliver Baldwin and his collaborator have written their 
book more in sorrow than in anger. They think that Conser- 
vatives have been false to a great trust. Most readers will 
rub their eyes. Burke and Disracli would have been startled 
out of their wits by much modern Conservative legislation 
concerned with the * condition of the people.” 

Capitalism and the Common Good is a pamphiet published by 
the London Municipal Society. It is full of true words about 
the historical inevitability of Capitalism and the positive 
benefits which it has conferred upon the people. 


The Fall 


The Heritage of Man. By H. J. Massingham. (J in 
Cape. 10s. 6d.) 

Wuar is the reverse of a * jaundiced eve ~ ? Is it a rose: 
coloured spectacle ? Surely not. Mr. Massingham, in this 
charming volume of essays, has nothing about hina so 
artificial as pink spectacles. Let us say that he looks at 
nature, and at human nature, with the eye of full health, 
and he sees that it is good. The papers he is offering us are, 
he claims, no “random collection.” His aim has been 
* unity of impression in diversity of theme.” The impression 
he would leave is this, that nature is not cruel and neither 
by nature—is man. He sees the world upon a sunny day. 
He can paint sunshine in words. He can convey * the kind 
of celestial quality ~ that birds have about them, and as we 
go with him among the flowers, and hear him say that the 
place is “ fey,’ “a landscape of legend,” and that he is 
becoming “less and less sure of his own identity,” we scem 
to share his absorption. He worships nature. ~ Give me lo 
mix my being utterly and for ever with yours,” he writes, 
*and the veil of the Temple is rent by a knowledge greater 
than its own.” 

But when Mr. Massingham comes down to hard facts we 
‘annot help suspecting that some of his happy convictions 
are rather superficially founded. It may be that the prey of 
hawks and tigers hardly suffer, that, knowing no terror, they 
know little pain, that the cat lacks the imagination necessary 
to create pleasure in cruelty for its own sake, and that even 
man, by all the evidence, is as one drugged when between 
the paws of a wild beast. There is not much evidence either 
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way ; so few have lived to tell the tale. One can enly hope 
that Mr. Massingham is right. 

As soon, however, as the essayist begins to theorize about 
primitive man, he brings much knowledge to support his 
faith. The notion of the old anthropologists that the 
instinctive viciousness, cruelty, and superstitiousness of man 
is being slowly cradicated by civilization is proved to be 
wide of the mark. The new anthropology “* rehabilitating 


the dignity of human nature itself,” charging “ the ills of 


humanity not to man himself, his instincts and natural 
disposition, but to his social background and_ institutional 
environment,” can be very plausibly supported. The herd 
instinct is in man and his kindly critic regrets it. It is the 
sheep in the human beast that “ wants slaughtering,’ not 
the ape and the tiger, Deeply versed in 
neolithic lore, knowing the early burial places of the world, 
some of them both inside and out, Mr. Massingham assures 
us that “field reeords of primitive communities return a 
unanimous verdict for the good nature, the peacefulness, the 


he complains. 


equality and lack of acquisitive sense common to primitive 
communities.” There is, he says, “no evidence whatever 
that the men of the stone age manufactured weapons of war.” 
“Their principal industries were the working of bone and 
horn and unpolished stone for their cave-art, for domestic 
usage and for the capturing and cutting up of game.” That 
artists of to-day give so little attention to the cave-art of 
early man is, he thinks, nothing short of amazing. They 
had attained to ~ perfect mastery of line” and had attacked 
all the modern problems of light,atmosphere, movement, and 
mass. In fact, he would have us believe that for at least 
ten thousand years the genus Homo all over the world “ was 
unwarlike, gentle in temperament, generous in his dealings 
and very considerate to women who were the equals of men.” 
He thinks there was a time, “at least as extensive as our 
successive civilized epochs,’ when primitive men ‘ hunted 
and fished and danced and loved and drew and carved and 
chipped and = painted.’ The persistent tradition of a 
“golden age” is the first dawn of human life, the * floating 
legends” enshrined in Greek drama have, he thinks, their 
origin in a true remembrance of man “as nature made him 
and as civilization ought to complete him.” 

If Mr. Massingham is attempting to promulgate a philosophy 
of life, he is doing so unconsciously, indeed, he deprecates 
any such idea with an amusing vehemence. We do not 
think his arguments are likely to convert a constitutional 
pessimist, but all those who feel the glow of life, who enjoy 
nature, and take pleasure in their fellow-creatures should 
get his book ; it will confirm them in their happiness. 


De Profundis 


Out of the Coalfields. Poem by Frederick C. Boden. (Dent. 3s.) 
Mr. F.C. Bopen was a miner in a Derbyshire pit. For- 
tunately, a number of discriminating people, one of whom is 
the Poet Laureate, enabled him to escape, and he is now 
at Iixeter University. May he never have to return to the 
misery and darkness out of which he first began to sing, like 
a lark before daybreak. 
however, and judge his work without any impertinent personal 
bias to make us sentimental. It is a difficult thing to do, for 
the whole of his poetry, so far, is flavoured with the bitterness 
of that environment of grime, hunger, and terror. It could 


Let us dismiss these circumstances, 


not well be otherwise. 

Looking for a technique to express the indignation. of his 
soul against the evil of the world around him, he found the 
work of A. KE. Housman. The pellucid form, the distilled 
bitterness of the “Shropshire Lad,” satisfied the young and 
secking craftsman. Ile practised those measures, but sub- 
stituted for the somewhat conventional and literary acidity 
of the *nineties a tragic ingredient of his own, the salt of real 
poverty, real injustice. Ile saw that : 

** Beauty never visits mining places, 
For the yellow smoke taints the sunimer air, 
Despair graves lines on the dwellers’ faces, 
My fellows’ faces, for my fellows live there, 
There by the wayside dusty weed drowses, 
The darnel and dock and starwort run rife ; 
Gaunt folk stare from the doors of the houses, 
Folk with no share in the beauty of life, 


There on slag-heaps, where no bird poises, 

My fellows’ wan children turmble and climb, 
Playing in the dust, making shrill noises, 

Sweet human flowers that will fade ere their time. 


Playing in the slag with thin white faces, 
Where headstocks loom by the railway lines, — 
Round-eyed children cheated of life’s graces — 
My fellows’ children, born for the mines.” 


It will be seen that his apprenticeship to so true an artist 
has served him well. Here is a technique where the machinery 
of the muscles and bones is hidden beneath a smooth skin, 
whose texture has the beauty of simplicity. Mr. Boden is 
learning that the poet, like the saint, should take the serpent 
as his emblem, a symbol of the guilefully guileless. And 
nothing teaches us this more thoroughly or more quickly than 
first-hand experience, and pain at close quarters. ‘These Mr, 
Boden has, and they have given him the dominant of lis 
musical scale. It was this : 

* Here they lie that once had breath 

Here they lie, not nice to see, 

Men | knew all crushed to death, 

Men that used to work with me.” 


It is likely, however, that a spirit so sensitive should protect 
itself, and foster its growth, by a courage greater than its re- 
sentments. Mr. Boden has not been satisfied to cover his eves 
from the peculiar horror around him. 
to find a medicine : 


He has been driven out 


Come, hear the brown thrush in the dawning, 
In the dawning of the day, 

Singing to the rising morning ; 

Come, hear the brown thrush on the spray, 


He stutters, nods, and falls a-trilling, 
Then gathers breath as morn grows bright, 
And lifting up his head and thrilling 

He stands and sings with all his might. 


Look, as the little musie-maker 

Prills and thrills his silver mirth, 

The sunlight bursts on holt and acre 

And streams across the great green earth.” 


Here is a poct of rare quality, a singer of the same kind as 
Burns, William 


pressible Ivric genius. 


jarnes, or W. H. Davies, creatures of irre- 
We have yet to watch the effect of 
freedom and Iecisure on this poet, who can now give all his 
vitality to the passionate idleness of Blake’s * mental strife.” 
In a sonnet written since his emancipation, he says : 
‘} learn how wise it is to play the fool. 
How fooling brings a joy | never knew ; 
And feeling wisdom in this kinder school 
L love my life more than L used to do. 
Ile has learned how wise it is to play the fool, and that is a 


prace, 


subtle revelation, which alone can help him to true 
economy of effort, and right-tempered movement in moments 
of stress. These qualities together give more persuasiveness, 
more force, than the unstudied and immediate outcry of pain 
and anger. Mr. Boden, now that he has learned this, will 
become a still more formidable voice for the suffering men and 
women whose miseries have made them dumb. 


RicHarp Curren, 





| COMBING THE THE GOLDEN 
CARIBBEES ADVENTURES 
By HARRY |. FOSTER QF BALBOA, 


Author of “ The Adventures of : 
Discoverer of the Pacific 


a Tropical Tramp,” etc. 
12s. 6d. net By ARTHUR STRAWN 
12s. 6d. net 


Illustrated 


Illustrated 


The story of the author's 
observations and wanderings 
in the less visited regions ol 
the Caribbean, of voyages in and frenzied search for gold, 
sailing ships and cargo boats 
to Martinique, the Windward 
Isles, and the Venezuelan 
coast; and of tramps on foot 
through the mountains of 
Haiti. voyages. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY 


A drama of adventure, massacre 


written after many years re 


search among contemporary 


Spanish accounts of Balboa’s 
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The A BC of Psychology 


The A BC of Psychology. By C. K. Ogden. (Kegan Paul. 
s. 6d.) 
Ir has been said that future historians looking back on the 
first quarter of the twentieth century will record as the most 
significant phenomenon of the time, not the Russian 
Revolution, nor even the Great War, but the establishment 
of the science of psychology. Though still in its infancy, 
psychology—it is clear—is likely to revolutionize our notions 
of human conduct. For the psychologist tout comprendre 
est tout pardonner, and by revealing the springs of human 
action he is already within measurable distance of super- 
seding the retributive theory of punishment and _ the 
theological conception of sin upon which it is based. The 
malefactor of to-morrow will be urged to control his reflexes 
and the psychologist, not the moralist, will give him expert 
advice. Herein lies the practical importance of the subject, 
and its significance for the future. At present how- 
ever, it is still only beginning to be a science, and of the 
spate of books upon psychology and its vaguely disreputable 
offspring psycho-analysis, which flood the market, only a 
few can claim to be even remotely scientific. Of these few 
a large proportion has been published in the International 
Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method, 
and; Mr. Ogden, its editor, to whom students of psychology 
are already indebted for the appearance in English of the 
works of most of the great Continental psychologists, has 
now increased our indebtedness, by giving us in one volume 
a * boiled down” version of the somewhat formidable works 
he has caused to be published. 

He has been brilliantly successful. His book is orderly, 
clear, and comprehensive ; it requires no previous acquaintance 
with the subject on the part of the reader for its adequate 
comprehension, and the author never uses a technical term 
without explaining the precise sense in which it is used. 

These are great virtues; to them Mr. Ogden adds 
another, conciseness. Most books by learned authorities 











LORD CHIEF BARON 
POLLOCK 


A Memoir by his Grandson 
THE LORD HANWORTH, P.C. 


The Lord Chief Baron began with but few advantages 
of birth or position, but by determination, great ability 
and hard work, he made for himself a very remarkable 
and prosperous career. Into this memoir Lord Hanworth, 
his grandson, brings many interesting facts not only about 
the family, but also about famous law cases and other 
notable events with warch the Chief Baron was connected. 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE 


By AXEL MUNTHE 


Mr. Artuur WavucH in The Laily Telegraph wrote: 
“ Romantic, realistic, pitiful, and enchanting, this is the 
record of a citadel of the soul. A miracle? Well, every 
work of art is a miracle, and every beautiful thing the 
shrine of a realised dream.” 16s. net. 


DOUBLE LIVES 


the new novel by 


SINCLAIR MURRAY 
Is any deception, however loving, ever wise? Helen 
Glaisher thought so, and the situation nearly wrecked two 
lives. But on’ nearly. 7s. 6d. net. 





LONDON 


JOHN MURRAY .f 








would be better written, as they would be more widely read, 
if they were half the length they are, and to have produced 
a readable survey of the most important theories of modern 
psychology in two hundred and seventy small pages is no small 
achievement. A book of this sort has been badly wanted 
for some time past, it fulfils admirably a real need, and can 
be confidently recommended to students. 

Two points of special interest may be noted. First, there 
is a small, but growing, body of agreed psychological 
knowledge. Some questions have been settled, and will 
not be again discussed. The watertight -compartment 
psychology, for example, has gone for good. Twenty years 
ago this could not have been said. Secondly, it would, 
nevertheless, be idle to pretend that most psychologists are 
agreed on fundamental problems. 

The fundamental issue in psychology is that of the nature 
of the mind and its relation to the body. On this issue 
seven important theories, each of which has been maintained 
by reputable psychologists, are enumerated by Mr. Ogden, 
Admitting that it is impossible in the present state of our 
knowledge to pronounce with certainty in favour of any of 
them, he is himself inclined to support what he calls ~ the 
double language hypothesis.” According to this hypothesis, 
events in the mind and events in the body are events of the 
same order; there is, that is to say, no difference in point 
of substance or stuff between mind and body. But. thiese 
events can be described in two different ways, in the 
languages, that is to say, of two different sciences, from 
within, when concentrating upon our actual experience we 
obtain data which form the science of psychology, and from 
without, when, observing the behaviour of our friends, we 
infer happenings in their brains and nervous systems which 
are describable in the language of physiology. ‘Theoretically, 
although our knowledge is not yet adequate to the task, 
every description in terms of the one science can be 
translated into terms of the other. 

The conception is a difficult one and requires a certain 
imaginative effort for its comprehension. Nor, we may 
surmise, would it satisfy those who lay stress upon the 
radical uniqueness of mind. Mr. Ogden, indeed, for all his 
apparent impartiality, is at heart (if I may mix my metaplior) 
a physiologically minded psychologist and, whenever he 
decently can, he takes the side of the nervous system against 
the mind. 

Sprinkle the hinderparts of a hen with pepper and she 
will become broody ; so much for the maternal instinct! 
Stimulate the incito-motor centres in the brain with a slight 
electric shock, and the patient believes he has willed to 
move his limbs ; so much for the freedom of the will! It 
is difficult to resist the view that Mr. Ogden retails these 
and similar facts with a certain satisfaction ; they point 
forward for him to the time when all our psychological 
experience will be interpretable in terms of cerebral and 
nervous activity. 

C. E. M. Joap. 


Fiction 
Forms of Personality 


Steppenwolf. A Novel. By Hermann Hesse. Translated by 
Basil Creighton. (Secker. 7s. 6d.) 

This Love. By Kathleen Freeman. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Doctor Artz. By Robert Hichens. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Catherine-Paris. By Princess Marthe Bibesco. (Selwyn and 
Blount. 7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Ram. By John Eyton. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) 


Tut Steppenwolf of Hermann Hesse definitely calls itself! “a 
novel: really it is an insidious, audacious study of the con- 
sciousness of a modern artist. Harry Haller, the * Steppen- 
wolf,” weary of his psychological dilemma, resolved upon 
suicide as the only possible mode of pacifying the duality of his 
soul, has strangely thrust upon him, by an unreal sandwich- 
man, a treatise which is a singularly acute analysis of himself. 
Thereafter the narrative passes into a most original fantasia 
of smiling figures, both soothing and dangerous, and of swift 
dream-changes. This projection is the only possible expression 
of the iridescent psychic experiences by which Harry must 
travel through Hell, realizing and reconciling his warring selves; 
finally, perhaps, after many deaths, to reach the crystalline 
mirth of immortality, as he hears it in the music of Mozart. 
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Lady Castlemaine 
and Lord kochester 
in Pall Mall 


ROCHESTER — Well met, your  Ladyship! 
Triumphantly blooming as on the occasion of 
our last encounter ! This ghostly pilgrimage to 
ancient haunts is the sweeter for your roses. 
LADY c.—I’ faith, my Lord, if these are the 
conditions we be come to in England in the 
year of grace 1929, I hae as lief have foregone 
this journey and remained where I was— 
warmly housed and undisturbed by the 
demoniacal din of these streets. What, I pray 
you, is the meaning of these ferocious engines 
that parade St. James’, Whitehall, the Park 
itself ? 


ROCHESTER. ~I protest, Madam, you do this age 
scant justice. Would your Ladyship not have 
found it—hum, well—convenient to have had 
one of these swift chariots in lieu of your chair 
to bear you away from Whitehall in your dis- 
creeter moments ? 

LADY c.—Fic, Sir! ’Tis well known my Lord 
Rochester’s wits need no wings to speed them 
to their destination—nay, nor wheels neither. 
Stay, let us not quarrel. Tell me rather how 
these strange coaches are propelled. 
ROCHESTER—Your Ladyship has but to com- 
mand. I understand little of base mechanical 
matters, yet I hear tell that a certain inflam- 
mable refined spirit used in conjunction with 
its yoke-fellow—a soothing lubricant oil—best 
achieves this marvellous celerity. 

LADY c.—‘ The quick-starting pair,” per- 
chance ? An U mistake not, your Lordship has 
been perusing the panegyric I noted but now 
in a news-sheet. 

ROCHESTER—Your Ladyship is right, as ever. 
Tis said among the knowledgeable to-day that 
no other brand of these mysterious essences is 
one half so efficacious as— 

LADY c.—I coinprehend your Lordship’s mean- 
ing. And even as I myself set the fashion at 
Court in the new ccruse that so speedily became 
the rage— 

ROCHESTER (bowing)—Even as your Ladyship 
was ever loath to accept anything but the best 
—so to-day the world that is aware of merit 
uses only SHELL. 
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Miethenain Nes Book 


CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE 

By HELEN W. HENDERSON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this practical book for the traveller the author describes with 

contagious enthusiasm ail the great French cathedrals and some 
minor churches. 


THE OLD-WORLD GERMANY 
OF TO-DAY 


By GERALD MAXWELL. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book describes many historic tewns and out-of-the-way 

places which the author has visited on foot and awheel, noting 
whatever is interesting in landscape, history and legend. 


MODERN MATERIALISM AND 
EMERGENT EVOLUTION 


By Professor WILLIAM McDOUGALL. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book states as simply as possible the true bearing of modern 
psychology on some of the great problems of human destiny. 


THE NAPPE THEORY iN THE ALPS 
By Professor FRANZ HERITSCH. lllustrated. 14s. net. 
The fascinating story of the development of views on Alpine 
structure, translated from the German by Professor P. G. H. 


Boswell for Messrs. Methuen’s Geological Series. 


THE NEW HEALING 

By WILFRID A. STREETER. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book, by a leading exponent of osteopathy, is a challenge 

to the orthodox medical profession which should arouse widespread 
public interest. 


ME—THE HANDICAP 
By WILLIAM T. TILDEN. 5s. net. 


In this book the famous Lawn Tennis champion surveys his tennis 
career, and suggests many revolutionary changes in the game. 


THE HISTORY OF GOVERNMENT 
By Sir CHARLES PETRIE. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book shows how government is related to the intellectual, 
social, and economic life of the peoples it controls. 


WILD-FOWLERS AND POACHERS 
Fifty Years on the East Coast. 

By ARTHUR H. PATTERSON. Illustrated. 15s. net. 
“A mine of rich enjoyment, racy and intimate . . . packed 


with the fruits of the author's unique experience of the wild life 


of Norfolk.”"—Eastern Press. 





GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM’S New Novel 
THE MAJOR’S CANDLESTICKS 


7s. 6d. net. 
A delightful story which deals with a fresh adventure of the 
famous hero of Spanish Gold. 
“Excellent fun ... the story moves rapidly from one diverting 
complication to another. —Daily Mail. 








The Methuen ‘ Clue’ Stories 





A series of Detective Stories of exceptional merit submitted for 
Messrs. Methuen’s recent Competition. 


THE INCONSISTENT VILLAINS 

By N. A. TEMPLE-ELLIS. 7s. Gd. net. 
Winner of the First Prize (£250). 

THE MURDER IN THE LABORATORY 


By T. L. DAVIDSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Winner of the Second Prize (£150). 


Other Volumes now ready 
THE MAN IN THE QUEUE 
By GORDON DAVIOT. 3s. 6d. net. 


An absorbing story of the hunting of the assassin of a man found 
stabbed in the back in a London theatre queue. 


THE COPPER BOTTLE 
By EDWARD J. MILLWARD. 3s. 6d. net. 


An enthralling and unusual crime story. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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FOUR 
BOOKS 


YOU MUST READ 


* 


SIX 
MRS GREENES 


By LORNA REA 7s. 6d. net 


‘ This is not a promisin®, first novel ; 
it is a first novel of achievement. 
It has a richness of humour and a 
tenderness rare in any writer.” 
‘Times Literary Supplement.’ 
FIFTH LARGE PRINTING 


THE OFFICIAL HISTORY OF 
THE GALLIPOLI CAMPAIGN 


By Brij.-General ASPINALL- 
OGLANDER, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


15s. net; maps 4s. 6d. net 


“An enduring literary memorial of 
those who sleep in company beneath 
the ground they died to conquer or 
defend.” —Stephen King Hall in 

‘Time & Tide.’ 


* 


THE HOUSE OF 
MEMORIES 


By BARBARA WILSON 


“Lady Wilson gives us in a few 
pages those things that she has felt 
with all her heart. She is witty her- 
self and can recall the wit of others. ’ 
‘Times Literary Supplement.’ 


6s. net 


* 


THE THIRD ROUTE 


By PHILIP SASSOON 


“A text which, like the pictures, 
evokes and classifies thought, com- 
bine to make this book not only 
delightful to read, but a real contri- 
bution to Imperial problems.” 
‘Spectator.’ 


15s. net 
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HEINEMANN 
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Just Published 





THE LIFE OF BUDDHA 
A. F. HEROLD 


Translated by Paul C. Blum 
This is neither a scientific biography nor a 
biographical romance. The author has gone 
to original sources, drawing the thread of 
truth from old stories and legends. 


Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


TAMERLANE : 
THE EARTH SHAKER 


HAROLD LAMB 


The life-story of the medieval Asiatic war- 
lord, who, in his amazing career, penetrated 
Russia, took Persia and a large slice of 
India, overthrew the Mighty Sultan of 
Turkey, ruled most of Siberia, and died on 
his way to annex China. 





Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 
FICTION Just Published 7s. 6d. net 








THE MAN WHO FOUND 
HIMSELF 
NAOMI JACOB 


Auhor of “* Jacob Ussher,” “ The Plough,” et 
Miss Jacob's new novel promises to be 
another success. It is the story of a “ red- 
nosed "” comedian’s holiday, of his entry 
into another world of “ county ”’ people, of 
his love-story. A most pleasant, friendly 
book with admirable character studies. 


THE ATONING YEARS 
ADELAIDE EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


Author of “ Lodgers in London,” etc. 

Miss Phillpotts has broken new ground in 
this novel. She has written a crime story 
and endowed it with her known literary 
gifts. The book is roughly divided into 
three parts—illicit love, crime, atonement. 
The scene is set on the shores of the glorious 
Italian lakes. 
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For Harry has been making the conventional mistake of the 
intellectuals in regarding himself as a dual personality. Fle 
«s foreed to acknowledg¢ 
and beast is not valid, that ther 


that the mere division between man 
is beauty in the ravenous 
wolfish part and baseness in the idealistic human side. that his 
protean echnsciousness contains countless selves. The solu- 
tion is of a mystic kind, not unfamiliar to some ancient 
heresies. 

This is an absorbing 


hook = fon though 


bewildering, probably. to the average novel reader. 


the psychologist. 
merels 

Its absorption in the duplications and splits of personality 
recalls the interest of the German Romantic Revival in doppel- 
ginger and shadow-selves. But Hermann Hesse is fortified 
by all the 
this pession play of the soul, 


perilous discoveries of modern psychiatry. In 
with gay interludes of comedy, 
all its velleities towards strange liberations, as well as its 


definite desires, take ambiguous though lovely form. and 


invite with Leonardo-like masks. This dream-fable contains 
somersaults of wild humour: at times it lets through from the 
stars chords of celestial gaicty and divine Mozartian irony 

but the dagger still finds the heart in the Magie Theatre, and 
Harry 
orary “ child of the devil” 
“between two ages.” that he 


must begin again. It is the neurosis of the contemp- 
(that is. a rebel. a genius) caught 
so suggests. Goethe,as well as 
Mozart, appears in the phantasmagoria : and, indeed, the 
pagan shapes of Hermine and Rosa recall the tender girls 
that beguile the long way through ** Wilhelm Meister.” What 
do Hermine, Rosa, Pablo mean in the psychic fantasy 7? At 
step off material fact into the cloudy 
You may interpret 
if you read without prejudice and with 


what points do we 
imaginative stuff afloat over eternity ? 
as you please; bui, 
the close attention such a book demands, vou will not only 
be held by the fascination of the enigma it presents but be 
pierced continually by a wisdom which scatters shafts of light. 
Mr. Creighton’s translation fortunately makes it clear that the 
writing is frequently of alluring beauty. 

Kathleen Freemans This Love. though its theme be as 
limited as Hermann 
with the intangible adventures of the soul, and deals subtly. 


Hesse’s is multitudinous. also deals 


The scene is a flowery country place of meadows. gardens, 


and sea-beaches. The dramatis personce are four. Four 
people bound in their cool fair abodes with the burning chain 
of love’s jealousy |! The desire for possession which is the 
last infirmity of noble lovers’ minds corrodes and denatures 
them. Not that Augusta, John. Julian, and Alison are really 
noble lovers. They are though 
The book is composed chiefly of inconclusive 
their bailled 


against the intolerable cage themselves have wrought. 


quite reprehensible, very 
human figures, 
wings 


None 
except perhaps the fragrant Alison ; 


conversations in which the four beat 
of them loves enough. 
nobody does anything till, in the end. Julian. unexpectedly 
but logically enough, outrages his réle of all-enduring con- 
fidant. But the knitted with such silken wit: 
the personages are so ¢ lusive and vet so vivid: the edours of 


scenes are 


spring and autumn, the sound of music. the pulse of Julian's 
remembering vigil, create so rare an atmosphere, that one reads 
enthralled, and concludes with a kind of personal pang for 
Alison, swept from the sweet security of her ordered house to 
wait mortally in the rainy dark. The fever of four jealous people 
loving and hating. has been, by admirable craft. transmuted 
into something finished and justified as a golden ring. 
Jealousy is an ugly motive. The desire of the old to graft 
the vigour of youth upon their experienced age is so ugly that 
it becomes pathological. Candidates for rejuvenation, how- 
ever, would quite probably besiege Mr. Hichens’ Dr. Artz in 
real life. and they are 
not attractive in the story a worn-out millionaire, a  prin- 
‘ess of the Messalina kind. The English 
worked up to the experiment by Dr. Artz’s skill in suggestion, is 
lifferent ; 
even the young folk are not engaging the Swedish heroine, 


They would not be attractive people ; 
spinster, who is 


she is the most likeable person in the book. For 


silver-grey eves, and yellow 
But Mr. Hichens’ 
* Dr. 


It has a sensational theme, 


for example, whose lark-like voice, 
hair do not provide her with a personality. 
great verve in the narration of incident does not fail. 
Artz, ** is typical of his later style. 
is crowded with odd and picturesque types, wears glittering 
paste of lively conversations, gives just a hint of the uncanny, 
and shows enough intuition to remind us that the author should 
have been a novelist of more serious distinction. 


Marthe Bibeseo, is a 
tonic. and brilliant book. Its double intention is to describe 
the pre-War Polish, and Parisian 
aristocrats, and to express an imaginative girls passion for the 


Catherine-Paris, by Princess swift, 


existence of Rumanian 
historic and versatile city that remains the enchanting centre 
of civilization for so many who are not French by birth. The 
Renaissance education of the delightful Catherine is chariming, 
though the devoted habitués of the Rookery seem incredibly 
good. After her admirably described marriage with the Arch- 
Count Leopolski she becomes more and more a pivot for 
descriptions. and her love-affair with the French airman scems 
lost in the hurrving reminiscences of startling wartide events. 
This tolerant and caustic survey of a changing Europe. with 
its cool glimpses of sovereigns now fallen. reveals a mobile and 
stirs the nostalgia for 
look oi winter.” 
Remote from princes in an Oxford lodging house lived Mill 
Steptoe, whose kind and simple heart diffuses its warmth 
through Mr. Ram. by 
loved Jita Ram, rejected by 
Weak Englishman or weak 
So she went to India when Jits 


accomplished mind, and poignantly 


Paris. even when she wears her ~ Gothic 


John Eyton. Naive humanitarian. she 


his superior College: and tried 


to make a man of him. Indian, 
they were alike to her. called, 
and found he had let her down, just us a weak Fr 
might have done. The reflections of the rather 


Mr. Bewley. in which Jita becomes a representative of the 


vlishman 


futiuous 


entire population of India, are open to contradiction. But 
Milly. heroic and hopeful in Oxford or India. is a refreshment 


and a delight. Riacuken ANNAND TAYLOR, 


CASK. Bv S. S. Van Dine. 


THE BISHOP MURDER ; 
Robin’ That. is 


(Cassell. 7s. 6d.)--° Who Killed Cock 
the question which faces Philo Vance, the enterprising and 
loquacious New York amateur detective, with whose earlier 
exploits Mr. Van Dine has already acquainted us. A man 
named Cochrane Robin is found murdered —apparently by a 
bow and arrow on a fashionable New York archery range ; 
and Philo Vance is confronted with a crime that is in othe: 
ways a modern dramatization of the famous nursery rhyme. 
The story is highly ingenious. and Mr. Van Dine. who writes 
with his usual gusto and humour. excels in giving the illusion 
of reality to the most far-fetched situations. 


THE CURSE OF EVE. By Flora Arnie Steel. (Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.)— For the work of such a veteran writer. this 
novel is singularly up to date. It is true that Mrs. Steels 
underlying point is that where women are concerned there is 
neither ancient nor modern, but only Eve. The Eve of 
her story —Eve Graham is very much of our time in exter- 
nals: but what do externals mafter ?  “ My God.” she says, 
*T thought IT was modern! I thought that civilization 
and edueetion had knocked prrirnicre al jealousy out of me 

but I'm the who intended (to keep the 
man she had captured by all means fair or foul as f mean 
by fair or foul to get him.” And get him she does. Poor 
Margaret Malpas, left with the family estate on her hands, 
thinks to marry an illegitimate cousin, who has at least the 
Malpas blood in his veins, when Eve. the saucy Society manne- 
quin, butts in and snatches him -and. later. the estate as 
well! There are other snatchers in the book. A) cabaret 
dancer, having fired the heart of a sober and learned scientist. 
marries a Jew moneyvlender, while Amy Ames keeps her 
niece in the background because sin wants George Graham 
for herself. After long experience. Mrs. Steel secms to have 
had a poor opinion of her own sex. But she never lost her 
eift for colourful, vivacious narrative. 


CROUCHBACK., By Carola Oman. (Hlodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) This is a romance of the fifteenth 
century, with Richard the Third as the central figure and his 
wife, Anne of Warwick, daughter of the “ Kingmaker.” as 
the heroine. For her incident Miss Oman keeps strictly to 
historical fact, but her reading of Richard’s complex character 
is individual and penetrating. She has obviously studied 
thoroughly the social f her period, and her 


background ot 
colour, if faid on a little too mietliffuously, is cssentially 
convincing. 


PREVAILING 


original woman 


WINDS, By Margaret Aver Barnes. 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.)- Hlere are eight short stories of real life 
by an American writer. Keen observation, humour, and 
descriptive charm are brought to the interpretation of every- 
day people and evervday Rarnes is no mer 
entertainer. but an artist with a sure instinct for the significant 
rait and the revealing situation. Trony is one of the prevailing 
winds to which she sets her sails: but, unlike too many 
inodern writers, she keeps sympathy at the helm. She is a 
realist in secing the good as well as the evil, and she admirably 
combines surprise with truth. Ji this is her first book, its 
mellowness is remarkable. 


scenes, Miss 
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Report of the “Narrow Shaves” 
Competition 


In the book of our memories certain incidents stand out with 
headlines, and amongst these are the narrow shaves we have 
expericnced—not necessarily from death, but from some 
disaster. These cxperiences are by their very nature so 
vivid that we can generally remember, not only our feelings, 
but every detail pertaining to them. It was not surprising 
therefore that the entries for this competition were, on the 
whole, good reading: at any rate, the stories were exciting. 
But it is one of the hardest tasks of a writer to tell an exciting 
story excitingly, to recapture and convey to the reader his 
emotion, 

There were descriptions of aeroplane crashes, railway 
accidents, of being nearly burnt to death, of being nearly 
drowned, eaten by a lion or a crocodile, attacked by a mad 
bull, cut off by the tide, scalded to death in milk (at the age 
of two and a half), teampled to death by a pony, and of 
miraculous escapes from murder—copy for many a * thriller.” 
It is unfortunate that we have only space here to quote the 
winning entry, by Mr. B. B. Grey, who telis us that ™ the 
first of the two incidents described took place at Professor 
Hunter's home in Wellington, N.Z., and the second on our 
plantation in the South Seas. 


Trees 


It seemed a shocking act of vandalism to destroy such a tree as 
the pine that spread its branches over the lawn, but the view it 
hid was of even greater beauty, so down it was to come. 

It leant slightly towards the house, so I, the sailorman, climbed 
aloft and made a large block fast to its truck, sixty feet above the 
ground, through which to reeve a rope which we later hove tight 
and made fast thirty yards from the tree’s base. 

We started to cut a scarf with our axes on the side away from 
the house. After ten minutes work we took a breather, and, 
looking up, I saw that the block had taken a turn so that the rope 
did not lead well. 

We had only cut about an eighth of the way through the trunk 
(little thinking that another stroke of the axe would have revealed 
a rotten heart) and there was not a breath of wind to stir the leaves, 
so up | went again to put matters right. 

Just as I finished, and paused a moment to appreciate the scene 
of gentle beauty that lay before me, a heavy squall of wind swept 
down the valley. The tree began to rock wildly, and IL started to 
slip down as quickly as ever I could. 

For a few feet the descent was easy, but then, about fifty feet 
above the ground, the end of a broken branch caught my trousers. 
As I struggled to clear myself a tremendous crack sounded like 
doom in my ears, and the tree began to fall. I clung frantically 
to the trunk while the air was filled with a great swishing as each 
needle brushed ayainst its fellows, swallowed at last by a deafening 
crash as the tree met the ground. 

[ found myself lying on my back, still hugging the trunk while 
a horrified face bent over me. 

* Are you alive,” old chap ?” 

“TI think so,” I replied, idiotically, not really sure. 

On either side of me a branch had saved my body from the 
weight of the trunk, and after the tangle was cleared away | was 
hauled out without a scratch or a bruise. 

Sometimes, in nightmares, [ relived that sweep through the air, 
but at last the vividness faded until, years later, [ watched the 
felling of a large tree, to make a canoe for me, on a far-away tropic 
island. 

No sign of the terrible work of the white ant showed on the 
exterior of the trunk, and [ sat by the water's edge on a log that 
was safely beyond the reach of the topmost twigs, even though it 
should fall my way. The axes had hardly bitten into the trunk 
when there was a yell of surprise from the natives, a loud crash, 
and 1 saw the head of the tree begin to lean towards me. 

Amazement held me motionless for a few seconds, and then, 
realizing that some coconut palms must inevitably be uprooted 
and fling their whole sixty feet of length at me, [ started to run. 
A few strides, and my foot slipped on the hard, shiny midrib of a 
coconut leaf. Frantically, | tried to rise, hearing again the inter- 
minable gentle “‘swish-swish”’’ of leaves sweeping through the 
air. . . It seemed hours before I regained my feet ; without looking 
back I reached a place of safety, and then turned. 

On the spot where I had fallen the half-ton head of a coconut 
palm lay with its fruit and leaves around it. 

And the third tree ? 

6 ghar i lembi, Shema, Malta. B. B. Grey. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 785.) 


In the words of Sir Alan G. Anderson, a former President, 
the International Chamber of Commerce ** must hold itself 
ready at all times to speak for the League of Nations, or a 
conference of governments, to traders, and for traders to 
governments and the League of Nations, to speak for con- 
sumer to producer, for producer to consumer.” . . . This 
is no mean task, but that the Chamber shoulders it with 
admirable public spirit there is no better evidence than 
World Trade, its quarterly review published in three lan. 
guages. Pride of place in the April issue is given to Dr, 
Pirelli's comprehensive survey of economic conditions in 
1928 and in the first post- War decade, which is rightly regarded 
as an attempt to perform from an international point of view 
the valuable national service rendered cach year in this 
country by the chairmen of the Joint Stock Banks. The most 
important article is concerned with * Collective Action for 
Reduction of Customs Tariffs,” by Richard Riedl. * Col- 
lective negotiation ... is in accordance with the spirit of 
our time, and with the direction which, nol without profound 
reason, international relations have taken.” (Our italics.) 
These are wise words. When people come to understand 
that the work of the League of Nations is an adventure in 
realism, and has nothing in common with sentimental! peace 
crusades, the prospects of democracy (to use Prof. Zimmiern’s 
phrase) will be distinctly brighter. It is significant that two 
articles deal with problems of commercial aviation. As 
M. Comoz says: “ Aviation is international in all its essential 
features.” There is also a sensible article on China, * From 
Revolution to Reconstruction.” Finally, in the usual ~ Letter 
from Geneva,” the interesting suggestion is made that the 
League Assembly might, in connexion with the decisions in 
the Economic Committee on the most favoured nation clause, 
draw up a Protocol with an Optional Clause similar to that 
of the World Court Protocol at the Hague. 

* * * * 

Publishers, until recently, were like doctors. They would 
not discuss their business, but invested it with “ mystery.” 
Many vears ago, Major G. Il. Putnam wrote his Authors and 
Publishers ; but he remained a solitary pioneer in his revolt 
against secrecy until, in 1926, Mr. Stanley Unwin produced 
The Truth About Publishing, of which we now welcoie the 
third and revised English edition (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d,). 
As a modern treatise on the subject, Mr. Unwin’s book, 
which has been translated into several other languages, 
stands without a competitor, though, even if it had a dozen 
rivals, it would probably remain the standard work. Mr. 
Unwin, from intimate and almost world-wide expericnee, 
deals lucidly and fully with every detail of book production, 
from the receipt of the manuscript to the retailing of the 
finished article. He discusses also the more controversial 
aspects of publishing and bookselling, and offers many v:luable 
suggestions for the better organization and functioning ol 
the trade. A notable feature of his work is his sympathy with 
the author's point of view. He is interested in books not only 
as commodities but as literature ; and, while he wastes no 
mock tears over the inevitable degree of commercialization 
in publishing, he retains a vigorous and sane idealism. His 
volume is as delightfully written as it is packed with informa- 
tion and wisdom, and nobody interested in books could read 
it without pleasure and profit. Even Mr. Arnold Bennett says 
that he has learned “about five hundred things from it.” 

“ * * * 

A pleasing task indeed is that of the reviewer to whom it 
falls to recommend The Stratford Anthology (Harrap, 7s. 6d.). 
This garland of favourite quotations of eminent living men 
und women, compiled by Ronald Petrie, is welcome in itself, 
for there is a personal interest in it for the humanist that 
is in each one of us. But still more attractive is the homage 
herein paid to the Swan of Avon. The proceeds of the 
sale of the book are to be devoted to the cause of rebuilding 
and endowing the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
on-Avon. We hope that many thousands of Englishmen 
will take this ingenious opportunity to support the national 
vause. Here, and not in the gospel of “ My country right 
or wrong,” is the true patriotism. 

* * * * 

Summer is optimistically proclaimed in every page of the 
1929 Summer Number of Punch (1s.) from the lovely lady on 
the second advertisement page, whose beauty is due to the 
correct use of “ skin freshener,” to the fractious steed who, 
in more senses than one, lets its fair rider down into the seas 
of (shall we say ?) Bognor. There are some good jokes in this 
number and some clever drawings —-particularly charming & 
the * Touching Scene from the Childhood of the World. 
But we feel this Summer Number is disappointing, and we are 
forced to agree with the general verdict —which, as a mattet 
of fact, is passed upon anything not in its first youth that 
Punch is * not what it was.’ There is no bold election 
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—— 
rartoon; there seems to be no desire to give any serious 
criticism of the life and events of the day. But perhaps in the 
summer we should forget the quarrels of the universe. The 
advertisements are, as usual, well worth looking at. 

* * x ~ 


Theodore Dreiser has made his name world-famous by his work 
as a realistic novelist, a carver of huge masses, hacking away. 
blow by blow, until at last he achieves a sort of macrocosm of 
truth. “In Moods, Cadenced and Decluimed. (Constable. 15s.) we 
have another aspect of him. He has evidently written these 
“moods” in moments of relaxation, jotting them down 
during periods of exhaustion, his hand trembling from the 
larger effort, so that it could not attune itself to the stillness 
and intensity necessary for the mastery of the lyric. The free- 
yerse he uses here is not the result of experiment so much as a 
disinclination to work in accepted forms. The cadences 
frequently fall away from the rhythm of the thought and 
emotion which they should uphold, and so the miniature 
structure falls, because its maker has not realized that it 
should stand only in obedience to those same laws by which 
the mammoth bridges, for which he is famous, maintain their 
equilibrium. 

” + . ia 


Memories. By Lady Barbara Wilson. 
This is a most pleasant book. We use 
the words as great praise : such books are becoming rare and 
are now of the nature of a luxury. In it the writer describes 
her youth in France, the youth of a rich young girl in Paris 
and in the Provinces. Little sketches of places and persons, 
of country visits and town doings, whether of her vouthful or 
more mature years, all are delightful. 


The House of 
(Heinemann, 6s.) 


- * ~ * 


Mr. G. S. Sandilands recites adequately the facts in the 
artist's life in R. P. Bonington in the * Famous Water- 
Colour Painters** series (the Studio, Limited, 5s.), and 
comments with good sense and untechnically on his art. The 
eight plates introduced by his few pages of letterpress are 
well chosen from the National Collections. ** Sunset in the 
Pays de Caux,” in the Wallace Gallery, which is specially rich 
in Bonington water colours. particularly testifies to the 
zenius cut off in his twenty-seventh vear. 

* . * * 

Sir Charles Petrie’s little volume on The History of Govern- 
ment (Methuen, 7s. 6d.), surveys history broadly from early 
times to the present day, and is particularly interesting in the 
later pages. The author is unconventional enough to maintain 
that the modern dictatorships are inevitably progressive, and 
he reminds us that South America as a whole, and not merely 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, have found this type of government 
best. The United States, in his view, owe much to the preser- 
vation of State rights : ~ if ever a day comes when all effective 
power is centred at Washington. the end of democracy in the 
United States will be at hand.” Sir Charles points out, 
incidentally, that since 1885 no British Ministry * has been 
ina position to claim a mandate from the majority of the 
electors,” and that the proportion voting for Mr. Baldwin in 
1924 a third - was roughly the average for the whole period, 


A Library List 


Nooks and Corners of Old Paris. By Gs 
Cain. (Richards Press. 21s.) — ~The Health of the Mind. 
By J. R. Rees. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) My Philo- 
sophy of Industry. By Hi. Ford. (George Harrap. 3s. 6d.) 

Russia Under the Red Flag. By G. M. Godden. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne. ts. 6d.) Civic 


MISCELLANEOUS : 


Training in Soviet Russia. By S.N. Harper. (Cambridge 
University Press. 13s. id.) West African Secret 
Societies. By Capt. F. W. Butt-Thompson. (Witherby. 


21s.) 


BIOGRAPHY Hales. By <A. E. 


History AND : . 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s.) 


Clark-Kennedy. 


Stephe ” 


The Golden Adventures of Balboa. By A. Strawn. (John 
Lane. 2s. Gd.) Jorgensen. Vol. Il. (Sheed and 
Ward. 10s. 6d.) A Traveller of the Siaties. By F. J. 


(Constable. 12s. 6d.) The Diary of Jérg 
Translated by M. Letts. (Oxford Univer- 

15s.) In the Days of Queen Anne. By 
(Hutchinson. — 18s.) 


By W. T. Tilden. (Methuen 
By H. G. Bell. (Put- 


Stevenson. 
Von Ehingen. 
sity Press. 
L. Melville. 

Sporr :-- Me The Handicap. 
5s.) Winning the Kings Cup. 
ham. 10s. 6d.) 


Fiction :— Double Lives. By 8S. 
7s. 6d.)—— Beauty on Earth. By C.F. Ramuz. (Putnam. 
7s. 6d.)—— Eileen of the Trees. By H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d.) The Enchanted Garden and Other 
Stories. By H. A. Vachell. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 


Murray. (John Murray. 


Motors and Motoring 
Speed Limits. Licences 


MororiNc and motor transport have revolutionized life through- 
out the country, and progress, both in the industry and in 
the application of the motor vehicle. has been remarkably rapid. 
Regulations controlling motor vehicles have not, however, 
moved in conformity with changing conditions and require- 
ments, but that there is ample need of reform and adjustment 
is obvious to most people. We still have, for example, 
legislation which forbids us to travel in a car at more than 
twenty miles an hour. A law which is habitually broken, and 
on every hand, is clearly a law brought into contempt and 
therefore of little practical value. In this case it may serve as 
a useful excuse for collecting money in catching motorists 
doing wrong rather than preventing them, but has little effect 
in reducing the number of accidents. The whole question of 
speed is clearly a difficult one, and there is bound to be abuse 
whatever the speed limit or were limits abolished. What 
is the real point at which to aim in order to reduce the 
element of danger on the road? Surely to prevent speed 
in the wrong place. Speed in itself, as I have said for the last 
seven or eight years, is not necessarily the chief factor to be 
taken into account. It may well, under certain conditions, be 
more dangerous to drive a car at fifteen miles an hour than it 
is on another occasion to do forty. The amount of risk and 
danger must clearly depend upon the conditions of tratlic, of 
the nature and surface of the road, and so on, at any given 
time. It is speed in the wrong place which is the crux of the 
whole problem. In my opinion, no general speed limit can be 
a successful means of seriously reducing accidents owing to 
lack of elasticity. It would seem that if the police concen- 
trated upon driving to the danger of the public and drivers 
knew that conviction for this offence would entail suspension 
of licence much good would result. It is true that more is 
being done to-day in this way than was the cas 
comparatively short time ago. 
* a « “ 

I see that the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
which were appointed to consider the Road Vehicles Regu 
lation Bill, stated in their report that the Committee recog- 
nized the possible abuse of the abolition of the speed limit, but 
that they were of the opinion that no limit should be made that 
cannot be enforced. From time to time various persons have 
suggested the compulsory use of mechanical contrivances to 
check the speed of motor cars, One cannot stay progress, 
and such suggestions can hardly be treated seriously. If oun 
motor designers and manufacturers were compelled so to con- 
struct their engines that the chassis would not be capable of 
attaining more than a moderate speed. we should become a 
laughing stock for other nations and the bottom of a growing 
and soundly based industry of considerable importance would 
be knocked out. The Committee reported that the evidence 
showed that a mechanical check might actually prove a 
source of additional danger on the road. as occasions may arise 
when a driver by rapid acceleration may well be able to avoid 
an accident. It is stated that even witnesses who were in 
favour of a speed limit being retained were opposed io any 
form of mechanical check. 

* 


even a 


7 * ‘ 

Driving to the danger of the public is clearly a most dillicult 
term to define. and concentration on this point must obviously 
have the drawback that a good deal is left to the individual 
police judgment which may not always be based on a sound 
outlook. There are bound, however. to be disadvantages 
under any system, and were attention widely called to certain 
definite points, such as overtaking on a blind corner, volun- 
tarily bringing a car to a standstill on a corner, disregarding 
a white line and so forth, and it were known that breaches of 
the etiquette of the road such as these constituted an offence 
for which a driver could be prosecuted for driving to the 
danger of the public, I feel sure that the element of road risk 
would be reduced. provided, of course, that the police con- 
centrated upon such points and with a view rather to pre- 
vention than catching people in the wrong. Trapping 
motorists on stretches of road where the factor of danger is 
really very small and by having traps of absurdly short length 
by which a motorist may be quite unfairly involved may serve 
to swell revenue but only causes a sense of irritation which is 
harmful to that spirit of good will which should exist between 
road users and the police, 

. * * 

The question of a proficiency test before the granting of a 
driving licence is a vexed one and one which has catised con- 
siderable controversy during the last ten years or so. Per- 
sonally I have never put much faith in the idea as being a 
useful means of reducing road accidents because, apart from 
the question of expense, which is one too often overlooked, it 
would seem that tests would not eliminate the class of driver 
who, it may be assumed, is the real source of danger. The 
careless and selfish motorist would, in the large majority. of 
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cases, be able to pass any trial likely to be devised by the 
authorities, while the new motorist, who is the second greatest 
source of danger, errs largely from lack of experience. He 
would probably be able to get up enough knowledge to pass 
the test, while his lack of exyerience could, with fairness, 
hardly be counted against him, nor would it necessarily be 
discoverable in a test. The evidence before the Committee 
tended to show that the working of provisions would be very 
expensive and the tests of ability to drive would be likely to 
become perfunctory. The report states that the Committee 
think that the most satisfactory method would be to make the 
applicant sign a definite statément as to his physical fitness 
and as to his knowledge of the rules and etiquette of the road, 
and that there should be some guarantee that his attention 
has been called to them. With this I fully agree and a plea 
of ignorance subsequently should have no weight. With the 
ever increasing use of the motor and the growth of traffic on the 
roads it is highly important that the rate of accidents should 
be steadied even if it cannot be reduced. Much might be done 
by reformed legislation, but I believe that even more could be 
accomplished by improved educational means. As I have 
constantly said, imagination is the foundation upon which 
safety on the road rests, and if motor drivers were taught in 
the first instance to use their imagination more instead of being 
turned on to the road having been shown only what lever to 
push and what pedal to press, there would, I am convinced, be a 
greater reduction in the number of accidents than by any 
other means. 
~ * = * 

If and when new regulations governing road motor vehicles 
are made, it is of great importance that power should exist 
so that changes from time to time may be effected to meet 
altered conditions. We have suffered in the past and are 
doing so at the present time too much from regulations long 
since out of date, and it is earnestly to be hoped that this has 
been fully realized by the authorities. 

* * * * 

It has been stated that the products of no fewer than twenty- 
nine British manufacturers are embodied in Sir Henry 
Segrave’s * Golden Arrow.” This number, I believe, doés 
not include all the firms who contributed cither in materials, 
or in manufacturing processes, to build this world-famous car. 
For example, for the operation of boring and broaching two 
bevelled centres, a special broach was needed and the kind 
was only available in one or two works in this country. The 
work was entrusted to the well-known makers of commercial 
vehicles, Commer Cars Ltd. It may be recalled that this 
Luton firm is now connected with the Hillman and Humber 
Companies, Your MororinG CORRESPONDENT. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Norman H. G. Robinson, 
“St. Gerrard's,” Burnside Place, Troon, Ayrshire, for the 
following : 


Who are known in history by the following terms:— 


1. The Boy Bachelor. 

2. The Curse of Treland. 

3. The Attic Bee. 

4. The Father of English Poetry. 
5. The Imunortal Dreamer. 

i. The Great Commoner. 

7. Solomon of England. 

&. The Apostle of Christmas. 
9. The Liberator. 

0. Father of Poets. 

1. Unerowned King. 

2. Father of his Country. 

$. Little Corporal. 


Answers will be found on page 802. - 
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SPIEZ (Switzerland). PARK HOTEL. | 


Most up-to-date in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 
8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Rooms, 

| private bath and pension from 15 frs. Run. water 
from 12 frs. 





H. J. Arner, Proprietor. 








HEATHER HAY HOUSES HEALTH. 


Royal Octave. Origiral photos, plans and drawings. 
By the Author of “ Garden First in Land Development.” F.S.1. since 1899, 


Describing successful experiments in turning moorland into Inush 
meadows, derated by a Conservative Government, in vivid contrast to the 

| financial loss, libel and threatened murder the Author suffered when the 
_ Liberals started the house famine in 1910. Printers: A. Sutton & Co., 
| Otd., Bournemouth. 2/-, post 6d. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Bankers and Industry 


I wave been favoured with a communication from the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Manchester Economic Researe) 
Association, in which the writer, Mr. Joseph O'Neil}, 
states that the Association has given consideration to the 
relationship existing between bankers and industry, and 
has arrived at certain conclusions which he considers 
should be of general interest. Because this communica. 
tion deals with a subject of very frequent discussion, and 
because also it contains, in my judgment, some funda. 
mental errors or misconceptions upon which it may be 
useful, perhaps, to offer a few comments, [am reproducing 
the full text of Mr. O’Neill’s remarks. He says : 

** A good deal of the criticism of bankers and the financia! svstem 
is not justified, because uninformed. On the other hand there jx 
no justification for the suggestion that the functions of bankers 
are in some way a special favour conferred upon the corm: inity 
a service to be valued above the service rendered by the industrialist, 
Bankers control the financial system in a way far different from that 


in which it can be said that the industrialists contro! lustry. 
Industrialists are subject to myriad forces over which they hav 
no control, such as the changing volume of effective demand, the 
varying choice of the consumer, and not least the cont: which 
the bankers themselves exercise over their operations. 

The indispensable function of control is power to pulate 
change, and impose conditions at will, and within wide limits the 
banker is possessed of this. Difficulties which may face bankers 
are in the main psychological, although sometimes leyislativ 
The former can be easily overcome because people are g 
use as money anything that will function as such. Laws ilways 
be passed to remove restrictions on bankers if they wis! TI 


ratio of gold to money and credit instruments in particular 
and over the whole world has varied. 

Gold itself is a new thing in the history of money. 
styled * The’ Gold Standard should be styled * A’ Gold Ss: 
and may mean one thing at one time and another thing at 
time. As suggested by a director of our largest British | 
post-War Gold Standard is likely to prove far different in 
upon the British Empire than the pre-War Gold Standard. 
gation shows this country. and indeed the world, face 
situation in which the physical facts— actual and potenti 
of industry— have outstripped the rules of procedure of 1 
system—a thing almost purely psychological. 


Money costs nothing to produce, and its quantity is o1 nil 
by the rules of financial institutions, without regard to t! 
requirements of populations, and the capacity of it 
supply them. Power to make money originally belonged to hing 
and Governments, who have delegated this power to finar 


institutions, who could now starve even Governments 
of money. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the administrati i 
of financial institutions is excellent, but surely on the qQuestior 


policy the interests of all classes comprising the nat should 
be the paramount consideration. That such is not tl 
evident on consideration of the effects of the policy red 
contraction on industry. 

The situation outlined is worthy of serious Contemplation, an 


the time is possibly not far distant when it will be the 
question of the moment. 

Everything is possible to industry — given the money 
is impossible to finance— given the will.” 

Lack or INpusTRIAL Co-OPERATION. 

Dealing first with the general temper of the commuunica- 
tion. I must confess that I have never observed any 
particular disposition on the part of the banker to 
suggest that he confers a “special favour” upon 
the community, though the plea is certainly put forward 
that it is the banker’s aim to serve the trader and th 
community in general, which is a rather different matte: 
Then it will be noted that Mr. O'Neill asserts that banker 
control the financial system in a way far different from 
that in which it can be said that the industrialists contro! 
industry. If by this Mr. O'Neill means that banking » 
somewhat better organized than industry, there is some: 
thing to be said for his contention because, while th 
‘auses of depression in certain of our industries are varied 
and in some cases are not due to defects in the system 
itself, there is no doubt that too much individualism and 
a lack of co-operation between certain industries accout, 
in some measure, for inability to compete with foreign 
countries where combinations since the War have beet 
the order of the day. Our large banks have no monopoly. 
and not only is there almost as much competition |! 
banking as in industry itself, but Mr. O'Neill is surely 
wrong in imagining that bankers have the power hé 
mentions to “ manufacture money at will.” They ate, 
in the main, themselves controlled by legislation which * 
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- Why Talk? 


** If two men can sit together without talking, that’s a pretty good test of 
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any their friendship.” “Perhaps it’s only a pretty good test of their tobacco.” 
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SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S OPERATIONS 





SIR WILLIAM BERRY’S REVIEW 





PresipinG at the meeting of Allied Newspapers, Limited, held on 
May 13, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., Sir William Berry, Bart. 
(chairman), after reviewing the accounts, said: We have received 
our first dividend on our holding in the Edward Lloyd Investment 
Company, which completed the first year of its existence on Septem- 
ber 30th last. I am glad to be able to tell you that the trading of 
that company has been of a satisfactory character, and the profits 
are materially in excess of the dividend declared. Edward Lloyd, 


Ltd., the actual trading company, is again increasing its plant, and | 


the prospects there are encouraging. We have retained the frnend- 
ship and custom of all those other newspaper proprietors who had 
been in the habit of taking their supplies from Edward Lloyd, Ltd., 
prior to the change in ownership, and we continue to give to them, 
and to ourselves, the utmost satisfaction in the way of quality and 
regularity of output. When the plans now in progreas are finished 
Edward Lloyd, Ltd., will have added to their capacity by something 
like 20 per cent., and will have a possible output approaching 
250,000 tons of newsprint a year. This is the largest individual 
newspaper-making plant, not only in this country, but in the whole 
of the Empire and the United States of America. We have every 
reason to anticipate that the acquisition of this large interest in the 
paper-making industry will prove satisfactory. 
ALLIED NORTHERN. 

Coming now to our main subsidiary, Allied Northern Newspapers, 
Limited, you will have seen that we have once more not included any 
dividend from that company. The year’s trading of the various 
interests owned and controlled has again been of a satisfactory 
character. Two important additions have been made to its group 
of newspapers—one at Aberdeen and the other at Cardiff. Your 
directors have again had under consideration the two questions : (1) 
of bringing in a dividend from Allied Northern Newspapers, and 
(2) the incorporation in our accounts of the trading figures. We have 
decided, after the most exhaustive consideration, and for what we 
believe to be adequate reasons, that the interests of Allied News- 
papers will be best served by not following either of these courses. 
We decided against a dividend largely for the same reason that f 
gave you last year—namely, that the surplus profits of Allied 
Northern Newspapers have been ermployed in the purchase of other 
properties, and consequently the profit is not for the moment a free 
one in the way of actual cash. Secondly, competition in the 
newspaper industry is at the present time unusually great, and we 
are only following the example of other newspaper-owning companies 
in not disclosing our position too closely. This much { can say— 
that Allied Northern has received from its various constituent 
companies satisfactory dividends, and that in each year, including 
1928, these dividends have left a substantial balance after payment 
of the Debenture interest. 

I would like to add that your directors are fully alive to the 
natural desire on the part of the shareholders to know something 
more definite in regard to the figures of Allied Northern. We would 
ask them, on the other hand, to realize that they are only withheld 
because we, as your representatives, are unanimous in feeling that 
the reasons by which we are actuated —reasons all connected with 
the future development of the business itself—are conclusive, at any 
rate for the time being. Although it has actually no bearing on the 
point, | am sure it will interest you if L repeat here the statement 
which | have made on other occasions, that vour directors are still 
the holders of a majority of the ordinary shares of Allied Newspe pers, 
Limited. 

PROVINCIAL EXTENSIONS, 

The report indicates to you that during 1928 Allied Northern 
acquired interests in two other cities. In Aberdeen, after protracted 
negotiations, we became the owners of the two newspapers published 
there—a morning paper, the Aberdeen Press and Journal, and an 
evening paper, the Aberdeen Evening Express. Both are well-estab- 
lished, flourishing journals, and are the only newspapers published 
in Aberdeen and the surrounding territory. The trading results 
of the Aberdeen company have been well maintained, and our 
investment there bids fair to be of a satisfactory character. 

At Cardiff we have been the means of bringing about an amalga- 

nation of the Western Mail and the Evening Express with the 
South Wales News and an evening paper known as the South 
Wales Echo. The Western Mail, Limited, in which we have acquired 
a large interest, now owns the two evening papers, while the South 
Wales News has been amalgamated with the Western Mail. For 
many years the latter journal has held the leading position both in 
circulation and in advertising revenue, and by the absorption of the 
South Wales News it has placed itself well in the front rank of 
provincial morning newspapers, with a circulation far in advance 
of any other journal of the kind published in South Wales and the 
West of England. The trading of the combined companies has 
already justified the step of amalgamation, and with the decided 
improvement in commercial conditions in South Wales which has 
taken place this year, we are confident that we shall receive a good 
return on the investment we have made. 

The Daily Record in Glasgow has had to face increased and 
strenuous competition from the London penny dailies. I am happy 
to tell you that the Daily Record has more than held its own, and still 
remains the supreme popular paper of Scotland, with a circulation 
in that country which we believe to be double that of any London 
morning paper printed or circulated there. 








. COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 
} SuPREMACY OF ‘* NEWCASTLE EVENING CHRONICI! 5 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS In Newcastle we are faced with the competition of a new « ning 


paper which has just made its first appearance. For many years 
the Newcastle Evening Chronicle has had the field to itself, and 
has been the family newspaper of several generations of people 
in Newcastle and its surrounding districts. Issued in conjunction 
with the North Mail, our morning paper there, and the Sunday 
Sun, the Evening Chronicle enjoys the use of one of the largest 
and most up-to-date newspaper plants in the country Some 
idea of the size of this plant may be gained from mention of the 
fact that we have spent during the past year the sum of £60,009 


in additions to the machine room alone. In cormmon with al! our 
other evening papers, the Evening Chronicle has the advantage ofour 
great news-gathering organization at Gray’s Inn Road, with which, 
as with several other of our centres, it has a direct connexion by 
means of private telegraph wires. There is no more efficiently 
equipped newspaper in the country than the Newcastle Hrening 
Chronicle, nor one which is more firmly entrenched in the territory 
it serves, and despite the amusing claims which have been made 
in some of the journals associated with this new venture, now 
four days old, you can rest assured that we have every contidlence 
in our ability to maintain the position which the Newcrst/e | ng 
Chronicle has enjoyed for so many years. 

You will be interested to know that the North Mads/, it~ sister 
journal, has climbed to new circulation heights in the last year, 


and its latest certificate shows a net sale of 121,354 copies per day. 
This is a figure only surpassed by two morning papers in the Pro- 
vinces—the Daily Dispatch and the Daily Record —both of which 
belong to our combination. The combined circulations of these 
newspapers amount to over 750,000 copies per day. 
SUCCESS OF THE ** DerBy Daity Express 

The North Eastern Daily Gazette at Middlesbrough has had a 

good year, and at Derby our paper there—the Derby Duily bepress 


has more than maintained its sale and its advertising revenue 
The net sales certificate to December last shows an averaye of 


28,923 copies per day for the six months, which is in advance of 
the figure for the corresponding period for 1927, when the intensive 
competition had not started. This means that, despite the large 


and abnormal expenditure made by the opposition paper, we have 
increased the number of our readers and can claim a net sale which 


is probably two or three times that of the other Derby evening 
paper. 

Our evening paper in Bristol, the Evening Times and Eb lias 
made substantial gains in circulation and advertising r ue, 
Since acquiring control we have added largely to the plant i to 


the equipment generally. 
Taken as a whole, Allied Northern has had a good year. \t the 


same time it would be idle to ignore the fact that increased com- 
petition means, temporarily, at any rate, increased costs, and, 
faced as we are with new rivals in several of our provincial centres, 
we cannot expect our profits to be unaffected. [ have indicated 
to you on previous occasions, particularly last year, that in antici 
pation of and in preparation for such evengualities we have felt ait 


essential to pursue a conservative financial policy, and t 
competition wherever it may occur. 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS. 


I come now to the newspapers owned directly by Allied vs 
papers itself. The Daily Dispatch is still the great national news 
paper of the North, with the largest sale of any newspaper published 
outside London. Its radius of circulation is gradually ines ng, 
and its popularity as an advertising medium has made |6-page 
issues necessary on most days of the week during the current ul 
The Evening Chronicle, likewise, maintains its position, and thy 
can be said of our two Sunday newspapers issued from Manchester 

the Sunday Chronicle and the Empire News. With the additions 
to our printing plant we have been able to issue 20-paye ciitions 
of the former journal. 

On the sporting side, the Sporting Chronicle has not mad ul- 
way. Whether the abolition of the betting tax, which, from its 
inception, has had such a disastrous effect on the revenue ot the 
sporting dailies, will bring about the desired recovery it toe 
early yet to say. 


True “* Daity Sketcu “—Over a Mitztion a Day. 


Our other London publications are, of course, the Sunday Graph 
a journal which has enormously improved its position since we 


took the momentous step of changing its name—and the Daily 
Sketch. All of you, T hope, are readers of this popular picture 
daily, and will have noticed the great strides which it has made in 
the past twelve months. In April we issued a net circulation certi- 
ficate, which showed that the Daily Sketch had reached a sale of 
1,048,239 copies a day. (Cheers.) This is one of our papers which 
can be bought in every town and village throughout the land. It 


is printed every day in London and Manchester, and I repeat 
the hope which I expressed last year that our many thousands of 


shareholders and proprietors will make a point of helping its sale 
in every way that lies in their power. The Da‘ly Sketch, with: its 
splendid service of pictures and its innumerable features, has an 
interest for every member of the family circle, and well justifies 


your enthusiastic support. 

On previous occasions the directors have paid trilute to the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of our various staffs, and I do so sain 
with great pleasure. The past year has been one of continued 
industrial peace and enhanced good relationship between the firm 
and its employees, both administrative and executive. Our stafis 
have worked splendidly and the directors again place their appre- 
ciation on record. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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framed by Parliament, not in the interests of banking, or, 
indeed, of any one particular section of the community, 
but for the benefit of the nation as a whole. 


BANKERS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The main responsibility of the banker, commencing 
from the Bank of England and extending to the surround- 
ing institutions, is concerned with maintaining faith with 
the depositor (and in the case of the Bank of England the 
whole country, through the banks, ranks as depositors) 
and with regulating supplies of credit in such a manner as 
shall produce the maximum: stability of prices and of the 
Foreign Exchanges, which is only another way of saying 
that it is a duty to provide alike against inflation or 
undue credit contraction. And if those duties are ably 
and faithfully performed, then it must be clear that the 
banks are rendering a service to the community. If, in 
the rendering of that service, profits are secured, that in 
itself is no reflection whatever upon the system but rather 
the reverse, and Mr. O'Neill himself says: “* There can be 
no doubt whatever that the administrative practice of 
financial institutions is excellent.” 


BANKER AND CUSTOMER. 

Behind the points of detail in the comments of the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Manchester Economic Research 
Association, however, it is evident that there lurks that 
kind of suggested— more than directly stated—complaint 
that industry is hardly treated by the banks either in the 
amount of credit granted or as regards the terms on 
which credit is obtained. It will be noted that at the end 
of his communication Mr. O'Neill says: “ Everything is 
possible to industry, given the money.” But is it? I 
suppose there are few borrowers who have not felt at 
times that, given the necessary amount of accommodation, 
it would be easy to amass a fortune. Quite apart, how- 
ever, from the fact of there being a limit to the power of 
the most affluent and willing lender, it does not follow 
that the project for which the money is required is always 
successful, or, indeed, in some cases, is always desirable. 
The trader, manufacturer, or industrialist would probably 
be the first to resent any inquiry on the part of the 
banker bevond the matters directly affecting the loan, 
such as the security to be offered, the date of repayment 
and so forth, and vet many a banker to-day deplores not 
only the condition of certain industries but the causes 
far removed from industry—responsible for those condi- 
tions. Nevertheless, he 
remedy or even to point out the defects, although only 
too frequently since the War the banker has been in the 
position of the largest creditor and the greatest helper of 
concerns Where a clearer recognition of post-War condt- 
tions and requirements might have produced a far better 
state of things than these obtaining to-day. 


Pree FROM LaBpour RUuLr. 

In one respect, at least, it is true that the banking and 
financial community have been better situated than 
industry during the diflicult post-War period. They have 
not been hampered at every turn by Trade Union regula- 
tions fettering their power to compete with foreign 
countries. They have, in fact, been more or less masters 
in their own house, though, on the other hand, it must 
be remembered that their industries have throughout been 
organized on lines making it possible to pay adequate 
Wages or salaries and to give due consideration to the 
general welfare of their staffs. 


is more or. less powerless to 


Inpustry RepreseNreD. 

I think, too, that the Manchester Economic Research 
Association rather overlooks the extent to which most of 
our great industrics are well represented on the Boards of 
the various banks. It is impossible to glance over the 
list of directors of any of the big banking institutions 
Without finding almost every industry in the country well 
represented, and it might be thought that if there were 
anything inimical in the general policy of banking 
opposed to the industries of the country, those directors 
would be the first to initiate the necessary reforms, and 
if they failed to bring them about in their own banks, 
they would ventilate the grievances in public. The 
truth is that those who are most in touch with the actual 
Working of our banks are those who are most assured 


of the interest taken by them in the industrial activities 
of the country, but they know, too, that not least among 
the services rendered by the banks to industry is the 
maintenance of a sound credit and currency system. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


A Sreapy Tone. 
ELECTIONEERING, Reparation, and Monetary uncertainties 
may have excited a restraining influence upon gencral com- 
mitments on the Stock Exchange, but up to the present they 
had had comparatively little effect in depressing prices. the 
general tone of markets keeping firm. Some of the Homi 
Railway stocks, too, have rallied a little, possibly being stimu- 
lated by the fact that the various political parties seem now 
to be vieing with each other in a sudden enthusiasm for the 
possibilities of railroad developments. Nor has the impending 
General Election had the effect of bringing fresh capital issues 
to a standstill. On the contrary, these have been quite 
numerous during the last week, and seem for the most part to 
be meeting with a good response. A notable feature of the 
weck has been the announcement of a Commonwealth of 
Australia Loan for £12,000,000 in 5 per cents. at 97. ‘The 
Loan, however, is largely in the nature of a conversion oper- 
ation. holders of Queensland obligations maturing on July Ist 
next being given the opportunity to convert into this issue. 
The new loan has on the whole been well received, first be- 
cause the terms are attractive and secondly because it is thought 
that this merging of Queensland indebtedness into that of 
the Commonwealth affords evidence of the general co-ordina- 


tion and consolidation of Australian borrowings. 


* * * * 
TIN. 

The first annual general meeting of the Anglo-Oviental 
Mining Corporation, Limited, was characterized by the very 
satisfactory report of the first year’s working, although the 
conditions must have been diflicult by reason of the fluctu- 
ations in the price of tin. A movement in the direction of 
rationalization and co-operation of producers has, however, 
been of some assistance, and the chairman, Mr. John Harrison, 
stated that in his opinion the tin mining industry was now 
substantially re-equipped. better organized. better adminis- 
tered, and infinitely better able to face the future than ever 
before. 


* * * xs 


LiveERPOoL AND LONDON AND GLOBE. 

The report of the Liverpool and London and 
Insurance Company showed a record total 
the year, and the highest underwriting 
1919. The favourable impression created by 
was heightened by the statements made by 
Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, at the annual meeting held at 
Liverpool, on Tuesday. Among other things Mr. Barnes 
stated that the total funds of the company showed an 
increase for the year of £941,619, and now stand at the 
high figure of well over £23,000.000. The chairman was also 
able to give a very satisfactory account of the company’s 
operations in the United States, and in passing it may be 
noted that the vear 1928 marked the 18th anniversary of the 
company's entry into that country, while it also marked the 
75th anniversary of its entry into Australasia. The company 
is now paving a further dividend, making 25s. per share. us 
compared with 24s, for 1927, carrying forward the substantial 
sum of £609,901, 


Globe 

income for 
profits since 
those figures 


the chairman, 
! 


Mr. HuGu Lewts. 

So much of the almost phenomenal progress of the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company has, in recent 
years, been connected with the energy and ability displayed 
by its general manager and secretary, Mr. Hugh Lewis, that 
there will be general regret in insurance and financial circles 
on learning the announcement made by the chairman at the 
annual meeting of Mr. Lewis’s impending retirement. This 
regret will, however, to some extent be chastened by satis- 
faction that the directors of the Royal Insurance Company 
and of the Liverpool and London and Globe have made 
prompt recognition of the great services rendered and of the 
great value set upon his wide experience and sound judgment 
by electing him to the boards of both of those companies, 
Quite apart from his great record of service at the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, Mr. Lewis is 
regarded to-day on both sides of the Atlantic as one of the 
ablest of our insurance experts, and only a few vears ago he 
eame into special prominence as chairman of the Japan In- 
surance Committee which sat for over a year and dealt with 
problems arising out of the 1923 earthquake disaster. It 
was largely due to Mr. Lewis's able leadership that a settle- 
ment was reached satisfactory to all partics. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF. 


Quite apart from the standpoint of shareholders, the 
progress of the great firm of Harland and Wolff is something 
in which it might be said that there is a national interest. It 
is good, therefore, to note that at the recent annual meeting 
the chairman, Lord Kylsant, was able to state that his 
hopeful prediction a year ago had been fulfilled. The 
company was able for the year to pay the dividend on the 
First Preference shares, and, after providing for wear and 
tear of plant and machinery, the directors were able to carry 
forward the substantial amount of £107,558, while the 
reserve remains at the high total of £1,000,000. The Ordinary 
capital still goes without a dividend, but the company has 
come through a period of exceptionally severe and prolonged 
depression in shipbuilding, and throughout this period it has 
furnished employment for a vast number of men. At the 
present time, indeed, the whole of the company’s operations 
involve the employment of something like forty thousand 
of the population, and Lord Kylsant stated that with the 
exception of the Greenock shipyard, which is temporarily 
closed, the establishments at Belfast and on the Clyde have 
been and are fairly well occupied with work. Lord Kylsant 
was also able to spea:. hopefully with regard to the ultimate 
full recovery of British shipbuilding. 

a * * * 
NEWSPAPER PROFITS. 
Reading between the lines of the speech by Sir William 





Berry at the meeting of Allied Newspapers, Limited, it | 


would seem that competition may be making some mark on 
newspaper profits. 
Alhed Newspapers, Limited, are concerned, have been on 
an ascending scale, but he stated that they were not quite 
so good as those of the first two years of the company’s 
existence. Incidentally, and showing how newspapers of a 
certain class can be affected by legislation, Sir William 
stated that there had been a loss of revenue on the Sporting 
Chronicle. Whether, he added, * the abolition of the betting 
tax will bring about the desired recovery, it is too early vet 
to say.” Sir William referring to the prospect of a capital 
issue to finance additional purchases by Allied Northern, 
said they were under no pressure to make the issue except 
at their own time and on what they considered to be the 
best terms. 

* * * * 

Forestat LANp. 

Although there was a slight reduction in the last dividend 
announced by the Forestal Land, Timber and Railways 
Company, the chairman, Baron Emile d’ Erlanger, made an 
encouraging statement at the recent annual meeting. The 
lower dividend is, of course, directly traceable to recent 
developments in the leather trade which became overstocked 
at high prices, and as a consequence there was a falling off 
in the demand for the tanning extracts manufactured by the 
company. This, however, can doubtless be regarded as only 
a temporary phase, and meanwhile the Board is pursuing the 
conservative policy of slightly reducing the dividend from 9 
to 7 per cent., increasing at the same time the carry forward 
to just over £250,000. With that carry forward, Baron 
mile remarked, he had little doubt that suflicient provision 
had been made to enable the company to pay a fair dividend 
in almost any circumstances they could foresee for the current 
year. Resolutions were passed at the meeting for the 
raising of further capital to the extent of £1,000,000 in 6 per 
cent. ten-year notes, part of the proceeds of which are 
required to bring the company’s African estates to full 
maturity and productivity. 

* * * * 


MARrGARINE UNION, 

At the recent annual meeting’ of the Margarine Union, 
Limited, the chairman, the Earl of Bessborough, gave a very 
clear statement of all the events leading up to the formation 
of the Margarine Union and the Margarine Unie Companies, 
between which concerns there is, of course, an identity of 
interests, dividend and capital rights being the same. The 
statement was the more timely in view of the fact that there 
is now so much activity in the Industrial Market in the shares 
of the two concerns. The work of co-ordinating two formerly 
competitive businesses must, of course, take time to bring 
forth full fruits, but it is evident from Lord Bessborough’s 
statement that the outlook in that respect is a hopeful one. 
The chairman also affirmed that the policy of the combine 
as regards prices would be favourable to the consumer. 

A. W. K. 
(For Company Meeting Reports see pages 800, 802, 803, 804, vii 
and viii.) 





Answers to General Knowledge Questions 


1. Wolsey.——2. Oliver Cromwell. 3. Sophocles... 





These for the last three vears, so far as | 


COMPANY MEETING. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 





MR. BARNETT’S ADDRESS 





LARGE INCREASE OF BUSINESS IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 





THE annual general Court of this company was held on Wednesday 
in London. 
Mr. C. E. Barnett (the chairman) said that as the vear 1928 was 


the closing year of a quinquennium, which quinquennium was itself 
the first of the company’s second century, he thought a com. 
parison of the figures at the beginning and the end of the five vears 


would be interesting. In the life department the premium income 


| had risen from £975,000 in 1923 to £1,373,000 in 1928.) The fire 


department had shown an increase in premiums from £1,877,000 
to £2,042,000. The increase, though small, had been steady. and 
the income in each year had exceeded that of the previous 
year. 

The premiums in the marine department had risen from £495,000 


to £555,000, while the accident department showed the smost 
striking increase, namely, from £602,000 to £1,054.000. These 
| figures showed that the company was advancing, and he thought 
they might claim a fair measure of success during the quinquennium, 
With regard to the accounts of 1928, the new business in the 
life account, after taking reassurances into account, had increased 
from £2,465,190 in 1927 to £2,922,678, which was by far the largest 
figure they had vet attained. Of the total life premiums shown 
in the accounts the Alliance share was about £1,373,000, and of 
the total claims the Alliance share was about £885,000. The claims 


| 
| 





, 


Chaucer.—5. John Bunyan.——6. Pitt the Elder.——7. Henry 
Vil.—8s. Dickens.——9. Daniel O’Connor.——10. Homer.-——— ! 
11. Parnell———-12. George Washington.—— 13. Napoleon. 


by death had been rather heavier than usual, but still only reached 
72 per cent. of the amount expected. The Alliance Life Fund had 
been augmented during the year by close on £700,000. 

Referring to the valuation made at the close of the year, t! 


chairman said he would like to emphasise the large increase which 
it had been possible to make in the bonus allotted to hold of 
with-profit policies—namely, from 34s. per cent. per annum, 
which was declared five years ago, to 42s. which they wer W 


declaring. 

The directors believed that, in the absence of any catast: 
disasters, they would be able to maintain this figure. The results 
of the valuation of the Economic Life Fund were also ry 
favourable. 

As to the sinking fund and capital redemption account. as the 
result of a valuation made at the same time as the life valuation, 
they were able to carry £100,000 to profit and loss account. This, 
of course, was not a profit they could count upon regularly, 1 
senting as it did the accumulations of many vears. 

The fire account again showed a good return, although the 
surplus was not quite so good as that of 1927, which was an excep- 
tional year. The premiums, at £2,042,779, were about £23,000 up 
on 1927, but the claims, at £705,709, were nearly £70,000 higher, 
So far as the year 1929 had progressed, fires had been unusually 
heavy. Taking it all round, the result of the 1928 fire account was 
not unsatisfactory, and it was pleasing to record that the contri- 
butions to that result by their associated companies had been 
very substantial. 

In the rearine account, £53,658 had been transferred to protit and 
loss account. Of this, £7,378 represented a surplus in respect of 
the 1926 underwriting account, which was now closed, a further 
£20,000 having been retained as provision for possible claims on 
that year’s account. He could not say that the outlook for marine 
insurance was very bright. Efforts were still being made to 
improve rates and conditions, but, so far, nothing tangible had 
resulted. 

Meanwhile, strict caution and careful selection of risks at fair 
rates and on reasonable conditions was the plan on which their 
underwriting was carried on. 

The income from the three divisions of accident business totalled 
€1,054,175, and it was the first time that for these kinds of insurance 
they had exceeded the million mark. The year, if uneventful, 
had been favourable, and they carried to profit and loss a total, 
including interest, of £164,312. The principal contributor to the 
increase In premiums was the motor insurance business, which 
was now reaching considerable proportions and continued to vield 
a fair margin of profit. The business of the National Boiler Com- 
pany of which the Alliance Company was the principal shareholder, 
had again proved satisfactory. 

In conclusion, the chairman said the directors had considered 
that the time had arrived for the inception of a scheme which they 
had long had in mind, namely, the formation of a reserve which 
might serve for the provision of pensions for retiring mer) ers 
of the staff. Accordingly, they had appropriated £250,000 for that 
purpose, and they felt sure that the shareholders would approve 
of this allocation. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
dividend of 18s. per share (less income tax) for the year was 
declared. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
MARGARINE UNION 
6 ancdbae i as 
" mene ae n Hamptons are Specialists in the 
CONSOLIDATION AND DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 
COMBINE. Manufacture of 
LORD BESSBOROUGH ON THE PROGRESS. | LOO SE CO \ ERS 
| which they make entirely in their own Factories 
L Tue first annual general meeting of Margarine Union, Limited, was | us , as 
held on the 10th inst., at the Company's offices, Union House, St. under expert supervision. 
Martin’s-le-Grand. The chairman of the company, the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Bessborough, C.M.G., presided. 
He explained that it was important that there should be no clash Fo 
W of interests between Margarine Union and Margarine Unie, and that } Sample # of ihe ir newest 
: therefore an agreement was concluded between them for the equali- desiqns together with 
13 zation of capital value on liquidation and of dividends of corre- — 
li sponding classes of shares, which resulted in the rights of the share- exact estimates sent free. 
as holders of both companies being identical, and he therefore proposed | i 
ra to talk of the combined results of the two companies. | i 
ne The formation of Margarine Union and Margarine Unie made it I The cost of a Loose 
re possible to obtain controlling interests in a considerable number of | |} Cover for a large Easy 
) competitive factories on distinctly favourable terms, by which the | ii Chair, as illustrated - 
id position of Margarine Union and Margarine Unie became even more 9 Gl | 1 4 a 
us preponderating than that of Jurgens and Van den Berghs in the | jf panne See vanes 
past. This position had been further strengthened by the successful |_|} Material Extra. 
” negotiations with the important Schicht and Hartog concerns, the | 
st boards being extended by the inclusion of Messrs. Heinrich and | 


Georg Schicht and Mr. Jacob Hartog. He mentioned incidentally 
ht that the allied and subsidiary companies of Margarine Union and 
Margarine Unie amounted to between 300 and 400 in number. 


The Loose Cover illustrated above is made of Hamptons’ 
No. K.2996, one of their new designs for the 1929 Spring 
Season. 3lin. wide, 3,6 per yd. 






LARGER YIELD ANTICIPATED. 









The profits earned by the businesses acquired during 1928 were 


st not collected in the present accounts, but the 1929 profits of these 
vt businesses would be included as a matter of course in dealing with 
ot the 1929 figures ; the directors confidently expecting that the total 
ns capital outstanding would show a yield in excess of that on the ; 
od smaller capital during the period now under review. | 
ud The work of moulding together the Jurgens and Van den Bergh } 













concerns, Which were spread over twenty European countries and 


controlled sometimes as many as twenty to forty factories in each PALL MALL EAST, Trafalgar Sq., S.W.1. Tel.: Gerrard 0030. 



































h country, had been practically carried out. The full result, however, <¥ Hamptons pay carriage to any Rly, Sin, in Gt. Britain 
ot would only be felt as time went on, partly in 1929, perhaps completely | Se —_- —— a ee ee 
7 ag EONS SSS SS SSS ee 
m Raw materials for the whole concern were now purchased at one ee 
entre and dealt with by one administration. — <exsenidbaaaitaadidliaamaenmimianatalll 
He mentioned that over £1,600,000 had been spent on advertising | 














ox during 1928 and had been fully charged to profit and loss. The 
ry consumption of margarine was continually increasing, no doubt due 

tothe fact that it occupied a rather unique position because, whilst 
he being one of the cheapest and best food commodities in existence, 


My itwas sold at the same price to the publie as before the War. 


CAPITALIZATION AND RESERVES. 
He dealt with the capitalization of the two companies on December 
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he jl, explaining that the combined capital at December 31, 1928, 
1 amounted to £11,396,731, as against £6,301,666 at the time the two | 
ip companies were first formed, the increase resulting from the acquisi- | 
r. tion of the remaining ordinary shares of the Jurgens and Van den | 
ly Bergh coneerns against shares of Margarine Union and Margarine | 
is Unie. | | 
rie The latter shares were taken into account at their approximate 
n market value on the date when the offer for exchange was made | 
the surplus so derived being in the nature of a premium which, | | 
id together with premiums received on the issue of shares for cash and | 
al other exceptional profits, were carried to the general reserves, which | | 
er atthe end of December amounted to £2,357,197. 
m He went on to explain that since the end of the year the liquid | | 
ne position was greatly improved by the issue of ordinary shares to | 
to tusting sharcholders at 150 per cent., which had resulted in the Zz. 
ad sued capital of the combine being raised to £14,851,753 and the SP I E. | 
general reserve fund being increased to £4,147,043. | 
ir : He was glad to state that whereas at the formation of the (SWITZERLAND). | 
ir companies the profit expected to be available for the ordinary share- 
holders might amount to 9 per cent. on the then existing ordinary Great Excursions Centre. Marvellous Mountain } 
“a tapital, the actual profit available for 1928 on the materially in- Scenery. Plage. Golf. Tennis. Boating. 
ce eased ordinary capital was about 16} per cent. Swimming. Fishing. | 
il, The preliminary expenses, registration and stamp duties, in | Hotel Spiezerhof.—110 rooms: most popular hotel in Spi 
il, connexion with the formation of the companies amounted to £479,129 inclusive terms from frs. 1 A. P. Boss, Propt 
he and the directors proposed that this amount should be charged Park Hotel.—10 rooms, with pr, bath and board, from frs, 13 | 
h against the 1928 results. Rooms with running water and board, from > a 
Id The report and accounts submitted to the meeting were adopted, mt. J. Arnet, Prope. ah 3 seal aa 
n- and it was resolved to pay a final dividend of 6 per cent. on the ema ae ne Regs , ea te 
ry ordinary shares, making 10 per cent. for the year eee ea panies wee qnaa nantes srg 
errs ] ‘ * Edenhotel Kurhaus.—*) rooms, modern comfort, 
The retiring directors and auditors were re-elected and Messrs. inclusive terms from 12 frs.—F. Zélch, Propr. 
“d Heinrich and Georg Schicht and Mr. Jacob Hartog were elected Strand Hotel Belvédé@re.—8) rooms; preferred for long stay; 
dj ” the board. inclusive terms frs, 12.—J. Dorrer, Propr 
h * * * * Hotel des Alpes.— 6!) rooms; inclusive terms from {1 ] | 
rs E, Stegmann, Propr, | 
at At an extraordinary general mecting which followed the annual — a ee yo Sg ual Ds SE he TY 
ve fneral meeting the alteration in the Articles of Association made oe eeeerees ) ys oe Poe. : f 9 
hecessary by the increase in the number of directors was unanim- Oe eee Sees; ccremaagen iio from iid | 
. ously agreed to. Hotel Krone.—1!5 rooms: inclusive terms from frs. 8 
: S P 1927 
as A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staft 
cneluded the proceedings, ene as 
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THE LiVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 


GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 





RECORD TOTAL INCOME OF £12,892,792. 





HIGHEST UNDERWRITING PROFITS SINCE 1919. 





STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION. 


THE ninety-third annual general meeting of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, was held on 
Tuesday. 14th instant, at the company’s heed office, 1 Dale Street, 
Liverpoel. 

INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP. 

Mr. A. Kentish Barnes, the chairman, prior to a summary of the 
company’s operations, made reference to the recent speech of the 
Prince of Wales upon “ British Salesmanship.” Mr. Barnes 
woncered how far the words of the Prince were applicable to insur- 
ance salesmanship. He felt that the companies were fully alive to 
the changing business necds of the day. 

It was necessary now, perhaps more than ever, to choose and 
tiain men not only for executive and managerial posts—a matter 
to which the chairman had referred at the last annual meeting—but 
also to provide a constant stream of young officials equipped to ceal 
with the requirements of the insuring public at home and abroad. 

CoLtp WeratHer Lossss. 

The total estimated fire damage in this country during the vear 
under review was the highest since 1923, and the carly months of the 
present year showed no improvement. This raised an interesting 
point —the influence of a Jong, dry, cold spell upon insurance loss 
ratios. During the wintry conditions experienced in this country. 
not only did the company’s fire losses rise abnormally, but there was 
also a marked increase in the claims upon its accident, sickness, life 
and motor departments. Though it could not be asserted that the 
cold spell was wholly responsible for this state of affairs, the coinct- 
cence was teo strong to ke entirely ignored. 

MoroR CLAIMS. 

The chairman menticued that in 1928 the motor policyholders of 
the company received over £1,250,000 in settlement of their clairms- 
abcut £250,000 in excess of the emount paid in 1927. At the 
moment there appeared little sign of improvement in the claims’ 
cost of this branch of the accident department. 

Year's Resvurrs. 
tecalling that 1928 completed the first decade since the conclusion 
of the War, the chairman said that in this period the company’s 
premium income had risen from £7,844,729 in 1919, to £11,818,183 
in 1928. an inerease of nearly £4,000,000, 

‘The total income for the year showed satisfactory expansion, and 
stood at the record figure of over £12,890,000 against £12,640,000 
in 1927, an increase of £250,000, The total fire, accident and marine 
premiums at £10,971,159 showed a rise of £83,000. 

Total underwriting profits, including contribution from the Life 
Department, amounted to £601,989 against £556,916 in 1927. If 
the War inflation period be omitted, this result was the best recorded 
by the company. 

Net interest (excluding life, annuity and leasehold redemption 
funds) amounted to £517,436, whilst payment of interest on deben- 
tures required £2,605 less than a year ago. 

Total funds at £23,141,526, were £941,619 higher than in 1927. 

Kirt DEPARTMENT. 

Fire premiums at £4,698,099 showed a rise of £48,528 above that 
of 1927, a sum of £294,848 being carried to profit and loss account. 

The fire results at home had been satisfactory. In the United 
States of America a well-defined policy of conservative under- 
writing had been carried on, and though only a slightly increased 
premium income was registered, the policy had been amply justified 
by the improving results produced, Congratulations were accorded 
to the United States manager, Mr. Harold Warner, and to the other 
managers in that country. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 
Accident premiums were £5,861,988 against £5,869,890 for 1927. 


The amount transferred to profit and loss account was £259,02%, | 


compared with £100,764 the previous year. The chairman compli- 
mented this department and its manager, Mr. J. Mackinnon, 
on the attainment of twenty-one years’ successful endeavour, 
and extended his congratulations to Mr. Duncan Reid, presi- 
dent of the Globe Indemnity Company of New York, on the 
skill and energy both Jie and his deputies had shown in the conduct 
of the business during a difficult year. 
Marktne DiepartTMENT. 

The premiums in this department showed an increase of £42,571, 
totalling £411,072 against £368,501) in 1927, and an underwriting 
profit of £25,117 was recorded. 

INCREASED QUINQUENNIAL AND INTERIM BONUSES. 

A successful year resulted in the completion of new sums assured 
for £1.704,571, an approximate increase of £130,000 over the previous 
year. The department had just completed its Quinquennial Valua- 
tion. The chairman felt that the increased bonus of 42s, per cent. per 
annum, for whole-life policies, and 40s, per cent. per annum, for 
endowment assurances, would be very pleasing to policyholders, 
following as it did on a series of bonus declarations at the previous 
high vate, unbroken throughout War and post-War periods, a 


record achieved by only a small minority of British offices, 








An even greater cause for congratulation was that the « mpany 
had not only keen able to declare this bonus, but also to strength, 
considerably the reserves and carry forward, enabling the interin, 
bonus to be raised on whole-life policies for the present quin: 


j yen. 

nium to 45s. per cent. per annum, and on endowment assurar 63 
to 433. per cent. per annum, 

Proritr AND Loss AcCOUNT AND DIVIDEND 

Amounts transferred from the various underwriting accounts tq 

profit and loss account totalled £613,768, including exchange. To 

this must he added £507,493 interest not carried to other a ounts, 

and £607,055 the balance brought forward from last vear, taking 


a total of £1,728,316. 

From this is deducted £32,074 for expenses not charged to other 
accounts ; £150,000 transferred to additional reserve in fire fund; 
£250,000 to additional reserve in miscellaneous insurance fund; 
£70,000 to staff pension fund ; and £50,000 for British Government 
taxes. The directors recommend a dividend payment of 12s. 6d, 
making 25s. per share, less tax, for the year, compared with 24s, 
for 1927. 

After making provision for various amounts, shown in the Report 
and deducting the final dividend to be paid, less tax, a credit balance 
of £609,901 remained. The company’s investments had increased 
by over £900,000 during the year, and exceeded £23,250,000, 





THe GENERAL MANAGER. 
The Chairman said that, after the excellent figures recorded, is 
Was with very great regret that he had to announce the resicnation 


of Mr. Lewis. the general manager. Mr. Lewis was now approaching 
the age of retirement. and he felt that. taking all circurstances into 
consideration, he would like to give up the reins of office. His 


resignation had been accepted by the Directors with a real sense of 
loss. He had joived the Company as junior clerk in the Company's 


Birmingham branch in 1883, and had occupied his present position 
since 1920, Mr. Lewis's record of management was well known 
He had presented a series of rapidly improving accounts Cculminat- 
ing with the present year’s results, which, apart from the inilation 
years of the War, were the best in the annals of the Compa: 

The Chairman said he had been intimately associated with 
Mr. Lewis as his chairman during the whole term of his manacership 
Mr. Lewis brought with him to the Company, when appointed 
general manager, a freshness of outlook, a directness of purpose and 
great courage. all of which were so essential at that difficult period. 
In Mr. Lewis there were no relaxed fibres, no pauses of letharyy ; he 
gave all that was in him to the service of this great company. which 
owed him a real debt of gratitude. (“ Hear, hear Applause.) 


The period of over eight years during which he had hel: office 
had heen among the most eventful in its history. 


Almost immediately on his appointment he was faced with the 
task of reorganizing our American fire business, a matter calling 


for penetrating judgment. 

The Chairman was glad to have this opportunity, on behalf 
the Directors, to pay a tribute to the firmness. combined with 
patience, with which Mr. Lewis had dealt with this and the many 
problems calling for solution during his period of oftice. 

Whilst the Company was losing a great servant. Mr. Lewis would 
be missed by each individual of the staff, for. above all, he was an 
inspiring leader at whose hands ambition and endeavour would be 
certain of recognition. Mr. Barnes with confidence could say that 
the Company was fortunate in the personnel of the executive both 
at home and in the U.S.A.—a body of first-class officials who had 
for many years worked under Mr. Lewis's managership, and who 
were, in the opinion of the Directors, thoroughly capable of 
carrying on. . 

Mr. Lewis and the Chairman had worked together all these vears, 
and Mr. Barnes knew he had always looked upon him as his friend 
as wellas his Chairman. He could only savy he felt in his resiznation 
a keen personal loss. : ; 

The Chairman was happy to add he had been invited to join the 
Joards of this Company and the Royal. who would obtuin the 
benefit of his valuable advice and co-operation in these positions. 
(Applause.) 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously; the 
dividend, as recommended, was declared : and retiring Director 
were re elec ted as follows : Mr, Ww. I. Moore. Mr. W. J. Orr, Mr. FE. 
S. Parker, Mr. R. Q. Wilson. 

The auditors, Messrs. Stead, Taylor and Stead, were reappointed. 
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THANKS TO OrricrerRs, STAFF AND AGENTS. 
Colonel Sir James F. Reynolds, Bart... D.S.O0., D.L., in proposing 
that the best thanks of the meeting be presented to the officers and 


staff and agents at home and abroad, expressed the great pleasure 
which it pave him once again to propose such a resolution. It was, 
Sir James said, always a pleasure to say * well done” to those who 


had, as was the case to-day, so well deserved it. At horne and 
wherever one travelled throughout the world, said Sir Jatues, one 


could not fail to be greatly impressed by the fine, efficient and 
courteous services of * Globe“ officials. — 

Referring to the general manager, Sir James said, “ We have 
heen fortunate in the leadership we have had from Mr. Lewis,” who 


had played a conspicuous part in the history of the Company at at 
important juncture, and he expressed his gratification at the thought 
that in the future the Directors were to have the benefit 
Mr. Lewis's counsel on the Board of the two companies. Sir Jat 
also referred, in appreciative words, by name to leading 
of the Company at home and abroad. ; 

Mr. Evelyn 8S. Parker seconded the resolution, which « wrried 
with applause. 





nes 








Mr. Heau Lewis's Repry. 
Mr. Hugh Lewis (general manager), in responding, expr 1 his 
thanks to the Chairman, Sir James P. Reynolds. and to Mr. Varker. 
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(United States manage Mr. J. Dyer Simpson (London manazer), 
and Mr. Duncan Reid (Glo Indemnity Company, New York), | Tur ninth ordinary general 1 ting of the Equatorial Trust, Lrd., 
and to officials of the Thames and Mersey and Central Insurance | was held on May 10th. at the Cannon Street Hotel, London. E.t 
Companies. Mr. A. P. Hadow (who presided) said. in the rse of } , 
Mr. Lewis voiced his inevitable feelings of regret at relinquishing | T regret to sav that tl Chairman (Mr. Gow) ] is been in bad health 
his position of general nav r of the Company and emphasized | for some time You will be distressed to he that the doctors have 
the certainty he f ' olf uals and staff would continue to render | ordered him a complete rest for sor months and. he to cor 
in the future the splendid services which he acknowledged having | tinued ill-health. Mr. Gow ereatly regrets that |] - obliged to 
received from them during his tert t office He said he believed | resign the chairmanship of ! } } 
this combination of great British insurance companies embracing colleagues that I address \ te 
the Liverpool and London end Globe and Royal offered one of the | e. operns 
inest Opportunities in business to-day for the exercise of talent , ‘ : 
and for the fulfilrnent of aml Mr. Lewis endorsed the Phe investments of tl rust as sl U 
Chairman's rermnarks that the or m Was in first-rate order, | COSt or written down va shan nted to £1,007, 166 ts. 1 
sound from top to botton may be classified as follows 
In conclusion, Mr. Lewis expressed his appreciation of the we Gow age Seceur tis A 7 ; ; £2006,000 1 m 0 
kindness shown to him by the Chairman and Directors. and thanked “iced tot = oo raphe spy se ane , 41,155 1 0 
therm for the honour conferred upon him in inviting him to a seat | Shares in rubber, tea and other tro} ial 5 Pa 
on the Board of the Royal and Liverpool and London and Globe. cag eer ww = ¢ 
I Shares , debentures 1 “ at 
PHANKS TO THE CHAIRMAN, | financial companies . 32.486 18 3 
Mr. W. R. Glazebrook proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman Shares and debentures in Foreign railways and bond: ‘e 
for presiding. and spoke in omplimentary way of the work of _ in Foreign Government and Mt pa s 8.074 18 > 
Mr. Barnes in the interests of the Company. Debentures in commercial at : desir. eng (205 19 & 
Mr. Glazebrook proceeded to add a personal tribute of his own to Preference and Ordinary shares i aa = sg wa 6 
the general manager and voiced the regret which he. as Chairman industrial companies oe aii ve ows 2 S 
of the toval,” and evervone associated with the two companies * 

L).7 bi Ede 
felt at the termination of Mr. Lewis's control as chief executive ! TY ‘ ae or oe besos ‘i +4 seiiinilecd } 
officer of the * Globe and associated companies. He. too, was noes seo ” sity i : gre v ¢12 naa oe < ) " 
pleased Mr. Lewis would have a seat on the Board of the * Royal” | Texerve Tanc we propose Mereasing to. Stoo sear Patel 
and the ** Globe and, further, that Mr. Barnes would become a scp ag Pay Ses share capita , Phe a ee Meposited securities 

’ 17 and * Sundry debtors and debit balances * have increased. whi'e t 
Deputy-Chairman of the Royal. eile oes hict ae ar 1098 «s ; £2 ke - 
ank overdratt., Which at the er of [428 stood Cede) Tis. aa. 
Mr. Glazebrook made referen to the increased profits which the was paid off in the early part of the current year. when bank rate 
* Globe had earned, indicating the enhanced dividend, now 25s. commenced to rise. The item Rubber St k in 1027 a , t tre 
per share, which was in 1920 L7s., representing an income of almost longer appears, as We are not carrying any rubber, 
L200.000 a year. “eae . . 
Mr. W.S. Crichton seconded the resolution. which the Chairman ia , — , cat ennicinrteatige 
briefly acknowledged. and the proceedings terminated. | Purnis # to the profit and loss ciel diab sarily cts hes 
The Directors of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance | Profit for the year amounted to £20,871 Los. 4d, to whicl 
Company, Limited. have re-elected Mr. A. Kentish Barnes and added the en broug! P ne ye ig en “eH — nee te 
Mr. R. Q. Wilson as Chairman and Deputy Chairman respectively £47,511 lis. ¢d.—tmaking | on “i 508,063 ica. tid epg 
lt Ais Wear =o : Your Board recommends that this be dealt th as follows | 
aii. payment of a dividend at the rate of 5 pr ent. per anmium, less 
—_—— ae een | mcome-tax. W hic h WwW ill ab mh 20.000 ; nster to sery ' ih 
_ 7 to raise that account to £125,000, £24.3534 11s... le eto be carried 
FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER AND forward to next account £2 Pld 
y y hs ee } The item Protit or Ons noder nu q 3 
RAILWAYS COMPANY, LIMITED __sj§£13.327 its. 1od., as agai Ss. Ld. last 4 bin 
| position, consequent on the ot St sv! Lennie 
, is reflected in the item 1 s and st 1 ved 
THe twenty-third linary general meeting of Forestal Land, | Which has dropped from £62 bd. in 1929 £35,120 Tos, del. 
Pimber and Railway Company, Ltd.. was he ld on the bert} mst. in the accounts for the pers t under er 
at River Plate House A On the opposite side ot cite D real 
Baron Emile 8. d Erlanger (the hairman),. dealing with the £19,600," compares with £ 8. ddd the pi bs - ry 
} ilance sheet. said that le had avain recently received miqulr Cs 1S clue to the issue of debentur made uy 3 £1927, the titer n 
is to the probable life of the company’s quebracho forests. Or 1927 accounts being only for a portion of the year, wher at 
the basis of the present reserves, present average annual put present accounts interest Is lor twelve mol ths 
chases of logs from forests other than their own. and their average RUBBER COMPANIES CONS ATIN P . 
annual production of extract and export of logs, the directors In 1928 rubber-producing companies have to serva 
had been given the assurance that anything below twenty years | tive policy, husbanding their re sources to enable them to face tl ° 
Was a conservative estimate. — } new position ereated by the return to unrestricted output 
Last vear when he had the pleasure of meeting the shareholders | It is hardly necessarv for me to remind vou of the course of t] e 
the sky had never looked set to finer weather, but trade began to | price of rubber in 1928— Is. 8d per pound in January, 77d. in April 
fall off in the summer, and the demand for tanning extract had | g3q. jn December. The early davs of this vear saw 2a sharp rec mene 
dropped to a lower level during the past six months than he had | ¢o Js, Id.. and although the price has now sagged again. I feel the 5 
known it fall to for many years past. _ the continually increasing consumption, oupled th a lower cost 
During the twenty-three years of his connexion with the } of production through larger crops, may. in due course, permit of a 
quebracho industry he had seen the trade grow from under 40,000 protitable return to shareholders in rubber companies. 
tons to 250,000 tons a year. They must be prepared, and take such The rubber-producing industry has experienced a succession of 
measures as they might deem necessary, to carry their stock com. | difficult periods, due to the variations in production and consump- 
fortably. To be strong they must insure their dividend for 1929, | tion. and it must have time to adapt itself to the new conditions. 
for heavy fluctuations in dividends were harmful to the high At this juncture we should be ne ither unduly elated nor depr sand 
credit of a company and against the best interests of the share- | jy ductuations in the price of the commodity. 
holders. They must further make themselves independent | - . 
of overdrafts and short-term credits. In pursuance of this OTHER INTERESTS 
policy they had adopted a conservative policy in dealing with | The investments of the Trust in tea companies have g setis- 
their accounts and profits for 1928. If they had reduced their factory yield, and your Board, froin such information as it pos 
dividend from 9 per cent. to 74 per cent., they had increased their | sesses, anticipates a continuation of prosperity in the growing of 
arry forward to £253,450. With such a carry forward he had | good quality tea during the current yea 
little doubt that they had made sufficient provision to he able to | The directors’ report shows that the Tr ves sum 
pay a fair dividend for 1929. If things were to mend meantime | securities other than those of tropical agriculture hay ninecreased 
they would be able to resumy more generous dividend policy. by £68,801 14s. 3d., and [ have outlined to you t! tevoric 
In past vears they had devoted large sums to capital expenditure | into which our general investments have been divided At tl 
hothin Argentina and in South Africa, and the necessity of carry- | general meeting last vear the Chairman in! eect niioned that 
ing heavy stocks had not only exhausted their cash resource investments in tropic lt ure re sul rath violent 
bit incurred short-term liabilities. The directors considered that | fluetuation., and the wi ot tl Frust s field for vestinent 
to make the company strong and independent they ought to raise | has as its prime object nution he shock bieh ar 
approximately £1.000,000, and they mtended doing this by an | Trust largely interested in plantation companies must ‘posed. 
issue of 6 per cent. Ten-Year Notes, especially as another £300,000 Bearing this in mind, your | d have availed themselves of 
would be required over the next three to four years to bring their uch opportunities as had presented themselves for profitable in- 
African estates to full maturity and productivity. These notes vestment. Mr. Murray G. Baillie, who has had a le experience, \ 
would be placed at the highest possible price without underwriting has been appointed manager especially to assist thera in this 
er cdvertising expenses. ye onneNton. 
Nhe report and accounts wer nnanimousty adopted, The re port ar L aecounts wet il ious! udopleories 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 
BRITISH MATCH CORPORATION 








Tar second annual ordinary general meeting of the British Match 
Corporation, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Winchester House, 
LC, 

Mr. George W. Paton (chairman and managing director) said 
that their company had made considerable and satisfactory progress 
since they had last met. With regard to the increase of the share 
capital sanctioned at the meeting held in November of last year, 
of the new ordinary shares 187,269, and of the 5} per cent. cumu- 
lative preference shares 524,587, had been issued, in connection 
with the acquisition of the business of Bryant and May (Brazil), 
Ltd. The whole of the issued capital of that company, with the 
exception of 307 erdinary shares and 275 preference shares, had 
been exchanged for shares in their own company. 

Bryant and May (Brazil) had now been formed into a private 
limited liability company, the shares being all held by their com- 
pany, with the exception of the two small lots which had been 
mentioned. The business in Brazil had improved during recent 
months, and he felt justified in saying that their company would 
have no reason to regret that investment. Conditions in Brazil 
generally were not yet as satisfactory as one could wish, but that 
immense country had a great future in store, and as they were 
firmly established there with up-to-date factories and methods, 
they were entitled to, and were sure to get, their fair proportion 
of the match business in the future. 

‘The expenses of the issue of new capital cost £19,657, £19,000 
of that being Government Duty, and it was proposed to write that 
off entirely. At their meeting in the previous year he had given 
shareholders a summarised account of the Corporation's holdings. 
The principal of those was their holding of the whole of the ordinary 
shares of Bryant and May, Ltd. That company’s accounts for 
the vear ended March 31st last, and submitted to the annual meeting 
on April 29th, proved very satisfactory, the net profit for the year 
having increased from £412,758 to £531,642. The investments 
which were shown at £2,354,400, consisted of Government securi- 
ties, £492,403, shares in subsidiary companies £1,649,304, and other 
shares and debentures £212,693. All those items had been taken 
at cost, less substantial reserves. Those investments had proved 
highly remunerative, producing a large portion, if not the larger, 
of the total profit. 

Practically the whole cost of the plant and machinery, including 
goodwill, as at 1914, had been written off, and that account at the 
present day was only slightly more than the actual outlay since 
1914. That showed a strong position. Out of the available profit, 
£102,787 had been added to the reserve fund, bringing it up to 
£350,000, and dividends were declared amounting to £455,603, 
£95,922 of which had been distributed under the co-partnership 
scheme equally between the ordinary shareholders and the 
employees. In the home trade their business continued to progress 
satisfactorily, and sales had shown a steady increase. 

At the extraordinary general meeting held in November last he 
had taken the opportunity of saying that there had been a good 
deal of talk about new ventures in the match industry, and that 
more than one company had been floated with very glowing pros- 
pectuses. He would like again to tell shareholders and the public 
generally that there was machinery in the existing factories in the 
country with sufficient capacity to produce all the matches, and 
more, that the country could consume. Much of that had been 
installed during the war period to cope with the exceptional demand 
created by the cessation of imports, and their factories had only 
heen working 40 hours instead of 47 hours per week, in order that 
as many people as possible might be kept in employment. 

In all the businesses in which their Corporation had interests, 
while maintaining the high quality of the products, many savings 
and economies had been effected, improved machinery and methods 
introduced, and all the works had been maintained in the highest 
state of efficiency. 

In Canada the reorganization of the factories of the Eddy Match 
Company was proceeding satisfactorily, and the new company had 
already been put on a dividend-paying basis. In Australia, New 
Zealand and elsewhere, the business also continued progressive and 
satisfactory. The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


SPHINX ELECTRIC, LIMITED 


IMPORTANT EXPANSION OUTLINED 











Tue statutory meeting of Sphinx Electric, Ltd., was held on the 
1ith inst. at Sphinx House, Hatton Garden, E.C. 

Sir A. Cecil 'T. Beck, J.P. (the Chairman) said: Although the 
company is not yet three months old, the progress made is in 
excess of the programune outlined in our prospectus. Our sales 
are ever increasing, and we have to-day 7,800 active trading 
accounts on our books, and since our inception no week has passed 
without appreciable additions to our trading connections. Nego- 
tiations have reached an advanced stage for the acquisition of a 
large Provincial Electrical Manufacturing House. We are also in 
treaty for a controlling share interest in two associated companies 
manufacturing and selling patented electrical equipment of almost 
universal application, contracts now being negotiated in respect 
of which amount to several hundreds of thousands of por ids. 
Should negotiations for the absorption of these additional busin. <ses 
be satisfactorily completed an increase in our share capitalization 
will be necessitated, but no issue of additional capital will be made 
except upon favourable terms to shareholders. Your board, as 
I have said, are aiming at the most rapid expansion of the business 
consistent with soundness and caution, 
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BOWES & BOWES, 


Dealers in Rare Books. 


Catalogue 446 (in preparation) ART AND 
LITERATURE, including a selection from the 
Library of Sir Edmund Gosse. 


1 & 2 Trinity Street, CAMBRIDGE. 


Telephone: 408. Telegrams & Cables: Bowes, Cambridge. 








WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED | 


have recently issued several catalogues containing many 
splendid bargains. Books in absolutely new condition 
offered at a fraction of their original prices. Also a list 
of General Literature, cheap Classical Reprints, etc. Post 
free on request. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER LIMITED 
(Booksellers sinee 1852), 


265 HIGH HOLBORN 23 LONDON, W.C.1. 








ELKIN MATHEWS LTD. 
CATALOGUE. No. 25 
OF RARE BOOKS IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION 


33 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 











B. T. BATSFORD, LIMITED, 


Fine Art and Architectural Booksellers. 
94 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 
Larcr and Unigve Stock or Orv and New Books on Att Brancnes 


or ARCHITECTURE, Tue Decorative anp Fine Arts, &c., including 
Fine Books rok CoLLectors. 





Enquiries Solicited. Catalogues free on request. 








FOREIGN BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS 


New and Old, Bought and Sold. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 326, 
Foreign Literature. 


W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, Eng. 
Tel.: 862. Cables: Heffer, Cambridge. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE FOR CASH 
T EDITIONS OF BARRIE, HARDY, GEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW, GALSWORTHY, WELLS, ARNOLD BENNETT, KIPLING, 
CONRAD, GEORGE MOORE, SAMUEL BUTLER, AND OTHER 
MODERN AUTHORS. 
MIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR CHOICE COPIES. 
WM. DAWSON & SCNS LTD., Second-hand & Rare Book Dept.. 
Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 4. 
"Phone: Central 5822. FSTAB,. 1809, Cable: Nonnac, Cent, London 




















THE FUTURE 


OF OUR CHILDREN 
IS OUR RESPONSIBILITY 


and we can shoulder it with 
more confidence after reading 


ON LEAVING SCHOOL 


AND THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 
SIR CHARLES WAKEFIELD’S 
nn INVALUABLE WORK tein 


TH EDITION. 3/6 NET 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 























